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[Price Twetve Cents, 








THE 
FESTIVAL OF THE TRINITY CHOIRS, 
NEW YORK, A.D. 1867. 
Handel’s Oratorio of the “ Messiah” 
WILL BE PERFORMED IN 
ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, VARICK STREKT, 
(Near Canal,) 
On TuursDay Eventne, 25th April, 
Under the immediate auspices of the , 
THE RECTOR, CLERGY, AND CORPORATION OF . 
TRINITY PARISH. 
Full Orchestra and Chorus of about 300 % 
Pertormers. WIG, 
The whole under the direction of the Organists of the Parish. 
Members of Church Choirs in New York and the vicinity, and all 
Ladies and Gentlemen familiar with the Choruses inthe Messiah, 
are respectfully invited to lend their aid in this performance. 
The Chorus Rehearsals will take place on the evenings of Tues- 
days the 2nd and 9th; and Thursday the lsth of April, in the 
large Rooms at the rear of St. John’s Chapel, at 8 o’clock pre- 
cisely. 
A fall Rehearsal, with orchestra and chorus,on Wednesday af- 
ternoon the 24th of April, at 4 o'clock. 
On the morning of the Festival, it being 
The Feast of St. Mark the Eivangelist, 
THERE WILL BE 
A FULL CHORAL SERVICE IN TRINITY CHURCH, 
At 11 O'Clock, by the 
United Choirs of Trinity Parish. 
‘The Sermon, by the Rev. the Rector of the Parish. 


Tickets for the Oratorio, One Dollar. To be had of the Sextons 
of the Parish, at the Churchee of Trinity, St. Paul’s, and at the 
Chapels of 8t. John and Trinity. Also at Messrs. Appleton and 
Co., 443 Broadway; Pott and Amery, 5 Bible House, Cooper I[n- 
stitute; the Church Book-store, 762 Broadway; F. W. Christern, 
862 Broadway, and of Sheldon and Co., Broadway. 

Reserved Pews, suitable for families, may be obtained of Mr. 
Andrew Craig, Sexton of 8t. John’s, Varick Street, at the Clergy 
Office, in the rear of the building, from 8 to 4 o'clock daily. Price 
Ten Dollars and upwards, No tickets, however, will be sold at 
the doors on the night of the Oratorio, 

J. F. YOUNG, D.D., 
Chairman of the Committee of Management. 
RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS 
ENGRAVED BY G. GREATBACH, 
‘The Set of Seven Steel Plates, with Descriptive 
Text, in an Elegant Portfolio, 
PRICE SIX DOLLARS. 








“ They seem to me to be — fine, and a desirable wa 
‘Tor thoes who cannot possess the originals to have.” — U. 8. 
“Those masterpieces of art I think have never Scoikanenene: 
rate] ee ey by the engraver. —W. H. Seward, 
‘aicbfal of the inimitable de. 
oun of a peleeer justly styled the greatest among the great.” — 





“ The result is by far the most artistical gecdaction of its class | Papers 


ever brought before the public.” —. 
“To announce the work Aut, fey Be that tag is excellent is to give 
it the highest commendatio 
“ We have never a them ina ole 80 a deserving general 
attention as that in which they are now given to the public,” 


Advertiser. 
«The present edition will be welcomed by the amateurs of 
art.” Y. Tribune. 
“Never has the public been presented with such fine steel 
engravings of these favourite pictures.—Boston Journal. 
“No See or Library should be without a copy.” — 


NV. Y. Hvening 
“We have —_ the originals, and can eaey that they are 
here vividly an id faithfully reproduced.—W Y. Observer. 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 
ie yy INTERNATIONALE, Ay, 
in connexion with the London don Coilege of the 
international Education wo Moet ———. ae A ~ 


—— and other m ee 
ca, Classics, and Pat the the other Sebebes ‘of felibera eeation, 


hersesthtag with sl med and spirit “eo Barr or aor 2 the 
3; or e 





; OF th, TED REP, LACE CURTAINS. 
an om: are 


FINANCIAL. 





CURTAIN 
DECORATIONS 


IN SATIN DAMASK, BROCATELLE, 


rts 


sae PLAIN SATIN, 





QUILTS, AND BLANKETS, 


SHEETINGS AND PILLOW GASINGS. 
TABLE DAMASK AND NAPKINS, 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


WALRAVEN, 


No. 686 BROADWAY. 


BELOW FOURTH STREET, 





c. P. PUTNAM & SON 
Will Publish on SATURDAY, April 6: 
L 
NATURAL THEOLOGY: Lows.t Lzecrunzs. By Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourne of William College. Fine edition ; tinted paper, 
cloth extra, gilt top. $2. Student’s Edition, $1 75. 
Il. 

MAGA PAPERS ON PARIS. By H. T. Tuckermann, Esq. With 
appendix, containing Advisory Committee’s Report on the 
Great Exposition of 1867. 16mo., Paper, 60 cents, Cloth, extre 
bevelled, $1. [Putnam’s Railway Classics). 
“ AMERICANS IN Parts.—There never were so many Americans 
a Paris as at present ; and before midsummer the 7! will be 
—" 4 led. Considering beg our country has just emerged 
Rn most sacrificial war in all history, for the rescue and 
conservation of nationality, the Dlandishusents of Imperialiem 
ought not to allure the republican self-respect of our country- 
they, of ms visitors at the French capital, ob should not forget 
the whee of Fran and we are pleased to that Geo: P. 
Putnam & Son of of New York are about to republish a es of 
on Paris, written from a truly American standpoint im- 


mediately after the coup d'etat, and pleasantly — of the 
historical and social associations of the French metropolis.”— 


ton 
iil, 
IRVING’S SALMAGUNDI. (Railway Classics.) 16mo, paper, 
7 cents, 


Now Reavy (Rattwar Ciassics): 
MAGA STORIES. 16mo, paper, 7% cents. Cloth, $1 25. 
IL. and III. 
IRVING’S *: ETCH BOOK. Cheap Edition. 75 cents. 
IRVING’3 TKAVELLER. Cheap Edition. 75 cents. 
G. PB} PUTNAM & SON, No. 661 Broadway. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


TO LET.—A large Room as above. Splendid location. Rent 
$1,000. 





STRINWAY HALL, 
MRS. PROSSER’S 
SHAKSPHARIAN AND POBTIOCAL 
Monpay Eventne, Arrit 8ru, 1867, 
On which occasion Mr. J. A. Dawson, Pianist, will 


Capital and Surplus, 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 48 Wall Street, Cor. William. 


This Company is a Jegal enetinn for menegen rect oe into Court, 


and is authorized to act as guardian or receiver of 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Which may be Made and Withdrawn at any 
time, and will be entitled to Interest 
for the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 


Executors, J yop or bee ae of a and females 
d to th as Religious 

and Benevolent Tostitations, will find this Company a 

depository for money. 











TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


PETER CooPER, Epwin D. Moraan, 

mn eee fag ny 
YAL OHN JACOB Aso! r. 

Joun J. Cisco, Danze D. Lorp, ~<y 


EpwarpD Jonzs, * 
Wurm H. Macy, 
Groreg T. ADEE, 
SaMUEL SLOAN, 
James Low, 


E, Jas. 8. hiasseoune Auburn, 
R. H. Watworts, 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 





SATTERLEE & CO, 


70 Broadway and 15 New St. 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAITHABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 

Joszru U. Orvis, President. Joun T. Hix, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Government Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
S363 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,0C0. 
DIRECTORS: 





Wir A. Koss, Georee A. Fe.iows, 
Tuomas A. Vysk, JR., 8. C. Parxknurst, 
Grores A. WICKS, Cuas. 


Min 
Barnet L, SOLOMON, J. O. Wurrenovuss, 
Joszrn U. Orvis, 


Receives the ng - of Lmpon F Bankers, ey: — In 


— —_ a ny 
Reve stamp supplied, $20 with 4 per cent. ant, $100 
with #34,ana $1 $1 cent. discount. 
STATES FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Delivered at any bank of charge in sums not less than 
$1,000. COIN yyy ye on eae Bier al one, two, yD 
ve-cent. pieces oO three-cent pieces inbags of a. 
GOVERNMENT | STOC 





Bought and Sold. in Gold, if desired. 
COMPOUND D INTER BREST NOTES 
Bought and supplied to | Banks wishing them. 


[ar Collection made on the most favourable terms, 


FRANCIS & LOUTEREL, 
Bookbinders, 











seco sedig tig Oy Bee ead Master, Mr. P. 


Goaiety's oflles: Mo. 2, Old Bon Ww. 


half-past seven, commence at 
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50 cents. Reserved ecats, one dbllar, Doors at | Ordera 
1 eight precisely, ~ 
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THE ALBION. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


; THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 









calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
CHINA..........-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, April 10. 
JAVA .-«..+++ leaves New York... . Wednesday, a 1%. 
ABIA........+++.-leaves Boston -o+++s Wednesday, & 24. 
SCOTIA..........leaves New York.... Wednesday, May 1. 
CUBA.... --leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, May 8, 
P Bicccccce --leaves New York....Wednesday, May 15. 


FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 
Qhief Cabin Passage. .....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .§100 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....§80 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid fcr, 


Ns cacao, tended 
es Se eee, qo 4 ars oe 
ue 
Sound toeseien. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(InzgLanD), The Inman Line, sailing twice g week, carrying 
BVERY SATURDAY, 
BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. 


seseeesesee-880 00 








Demag yy the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
ney in Currency. 
forwarded te Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 


—_— oe Liverpool or Q' ito $45. 
paseaes rom r Queens’ 
Tickets can be bought here by persons send’ for their 


friends. 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agen’ 
15 Brenaway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. 
(LIMITED.) 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


~ YOR meg & at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, p..%. 


ENGLAND.. 
1 








Capt. Grace. nceéeceocosdiaD Om 
scccenecoeae Prowse. 














Cap : a 
-+-( Build ing)...... ° ¢ « 

Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday. 
size of all these Steamships admits of very spaciovs State 
oun opening directly into the Saloon ; the accommodations 
and fare are uns and the rates lower than by any other 


An experienced Surgeon on each fon Penang free of = oe 
are issued in this country to parties ny = eT 
soge of their friends from Liverpool or Quontaete ( d) tor 
payable here in currency. 
Drafts for any amount issued payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 


Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
pany $90, Gold ; — $30—payable in Currency. 


pte Otte pee ly at the Orriczs oF Tus Com- 
on 57 se a tot cheats tiekets at the Passage Office 
py ha Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 

‘ Turoves Ix Twenty-two Dars, 








FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STHAMSHIP Co. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIP 
ATLANTIC, 
CBARLES HOYER, Commanpzr, 
Will Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6th, 
At 8 O’CLocg, AM. 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
atthe flowing r to Southampton, London, Havre and Bremen 
following rates, payable in gold or its equivalent in cur- 
* First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, ge. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
URSION Tickets, OuT aN meat 
First cabin Ld second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
To be followed 
WESTERN METROPOLIS, Capt. Wier, May 4; BALTIC, Capt. 


A. G. Jones, A 

Fortuse .. 1m New vous: June 1, 15, and 29; 
July 20; Aug. 3 and 17; Sept. # 9 and 30. 

For freight or passage apply to 

ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 





TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S 
first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 
the < a Mail 5. 8. Company’s steamers MISSISSIPPI and 
GUIDING STAR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. Mails, from 
Pier No. 46 North River, at noon, on the following days, call:ng at 
ow 

A. GADSDEN .... . SATURDAY, April 13. 
Suississrrer, + Souxmn.....: SATURDAY, April 27. 
FULTO Pi "Tow ..SATURDAY, May 11. 
GUIDING Stak ©. Vans sion. -SATURDAY, May 
ARAGO, H. A. GapspEn....... SATURDAY, June 8. 
And every FOURTEEN DAYS thereafter. 
PRICES oft PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 


First Class.............. nccnseende $120 
Mecomd Clase ...........-..sesseees 7e 
Through Tickets te London. 6 extra. 


An experienced Surgeon on board. 
The companies will not be responsible for specie or valuables 
unless bills of lading, the value expressed, are signed 


therefor. 
K. GARRISON, for N. Y. b gh 
JOB. J. COMSTOCK, for N. XY. and ‘7 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
JOB. J. COMETOCE, A 


gent, 
7 Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General Agent in Eu: ope. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The | ered es Menem Gunes Laovp run 
regular} ween New Yo remen, and Southampton, ca 
mg the ‘United States Mall Law 2. BREME EN— Dee. 15 ce jan. 
12, 26, 1 . 9, 23. From Sou n—Dee. 19; pa 
r 18, 9,1 Po 13, 2. From NEW Yo YURK—Jan. 12, 26, 18677 
fun « of Se New York To Lorvo 
Races, and 80! First Cabin, 8 a: : bested Cabin, 
$75; Btecrge. $37 50. Srom Bremen to’ New Yorx—First it Ca- 
bin, $125; second Cabin, $85 ; Beecrage, $47 50.” Price of passage, 
payable in gold or its equivalent in currency. 
vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 

through bills of lading are signed. 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel, 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
ta" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


ed not be delivered before goods are 





Bills of Lading will 
eieared at the Custom 
Bpecie taken to Ha’ Southampton and Bremen at th 
1 rates. For freight or passage apply to a ? 
OBLRIONS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR NEW ORLEANS DIRECT. 

_‘ ==IBLACK’ STAR LINE. 
TEAMSHIPS WILL LEAVE Pier 18 North River as follows: 
MONTGOMBERY,............. on SATURDAY, April 6. 
HUNTSVILLE. ....00c00-2000¢ ++++.-0m SATURDAY, April 18. 

For freight or passage apply to 


k. LOWDEN, Agent, 93 West 8t., cor. Cedar. 
DAVID McCOARD, Agent in New Orleans. 








FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 





Go 
y The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Praca TRE OTs RO ae Company’s New Steamer 
One of the above d splen teame uate w eave Pier CORSICA, Capt. Lz Messvnten, 
North River, bot of Canal Street, at noo! 

= os lst, 11th and as of ine on the proce (except when thoes } ty BA, the above ports, from the Company's Wharf, at 

il nb ga Ce i y+ } Sommer, Apr 20... sesecseeeesseeeeses-BATURDAY, May 18, 

oon. 

Company's ateamehips fy Panama for Bam Feancisco, touching Pass money to NAS60U ..........secsceesecscsecceeeee ss $45 00 
ee eames 7 to Havana............. saisddihebeeedekeses' MEE 
Departures connect at Panama with steamers Payable in Gold or its equivalent, 

Sout PaciFic ‘SNTRAL AMERI Pp Those 

touch at a isceneael om For Freight or Passage, apply to 
Departure of 11th of each month connects with new steam line E. CUNARD, 4 Bow Green. 

from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. ‘ ling 
The above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the TAPSCOTT’s 


company’s py Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 
A discount of Onz-QuartzR from Steamers’ rates allowed to 

second Cabin and Sveerage passengers with families. Also, an 

allowance of Ss Ce on through rates to cle: 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 


d 
school teachers; soldiers having norable 86 South Street, New York, 
dred Pounds allowed each adult. Baggage- Drafts Bngland, Scotland, Ireland 
mite sosapen), eens te — fon Fy ES eo VEE ve rps 
a 
day tote al a ipa J. TAFSOOTTS LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
Peet experienced Surgeon on board. Medicine and sttendance ee tes waren Ome. 
70» Passage Tickets or farther at the Com-| moum to the Of Country, at ins lowest rates, should'scpe ne 


¥. R, BABY, Agent, 


TAPSCOUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
56 Bouth Street, 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


to London or rest $11 and 
currency. Nnxcursloa Tickets at Reduced Mates eatisble eae 
mon! 


ATALANTA,......Captain Pinkham, from New York, March 30. 
Feet Gna......... A trom New York, April 13. 
CELLA...... .-Captain Gleadell, from — York, geek 27. 
WILLIAM PENN, Captain Billinge, from New York, May 11. 
The el t British Iron Steamship ATALANTA will leave 
Pier No. soar is” tor London, Falling at Brest, on Satur 
Until farther notice all the steamers of this line will call at 
Brest to land ay bnew Dy sold through by rail to Paris 
-f nt will ‘be Ape da yoo Bills of ioe gi to 
re en aD ro’ ° ng giv 
Havre, Antwerp, ye sues ~ Ay and Dunki “4 - 


For apply to KUBT. N . CLARK 26 aon 
For trelght opty South Street. ‘ 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 








These Machines make the LOCK-STICH, and rank highest on 
account of the Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general 
desirableness of the myn by done, and the wide range of 
their application.—Report of the American Institute, 





THE DIAPHRACM FILTER, 


Manufactured by ALEXANDER McKENZIE, No. 35 West 
Fourth Street, is the kind of Porous Filter to which I alluded a 
my recent report to the Croton Board. I consider the artificial 

sandstone which constitutes the filtering medium to be an excel- 
lent article for the purpose. The instrament is quite durable, 
and only requires to be reversed occasionally to insure its 


action. 

James B. Curtton M.D., Chemist. 
New York, April 25, 1862. 

Sold by A. MCKENZIE & CO., Practical Plumbers and Hydrau- 
lic Engineers. Particular attention ~ to yee = 
From the long experience of the firm a? = 

cute and warrant sll work in their ine. ebbing in in Plumbing 
= Gas-Fitting done as usual. Orders solicited from out-of-town 
t 
A. McKENZIE & CO., 


3S Weet Fourth Street, New York. 


SAAC 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP, CON. x 
CENTRATING TIME, SAVING 
MONEY. 


ONE BOX FOR $1 50 EQUAL TO 2lbs. BAR-SOAP. 


From the daily receipts of Testimonials from all parts of the 
United States, it appears that SAVONINE may be used for a 
hundred purposes = Ly: +" - 4 the manufacturers, 

Manufactured in t soeaery, only 

GLA MORGAN B jOAP oO. "s Sapiaan, N. Y. 

Some districts still open to responsible agents, 


> 4 The Original Virgin Honey Soap. > 4 


KENT'S EAS? INDIA COFFEE. 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 


HALF THE PRICE, 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYrusn, and Pro- 


fessional Men, as the cheapest, healthiest, and best beverage in 
the world! 


ey recommended by BISHOP JANES, and nearly all the 
ops and Clergymen ot the M. E. Church. Also 7 ~~ IRE- 
eeue Phi RIME, } itor of the New York Observer, DR. 
THOMAS A. UP AM, of Bowdoin coon, aine, od REN . DR 
BUSHNELL, of Hertford. By the NEW YORK EYE INFIRMARY 
(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's East Inpta will make finer Coffee 
than Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The Trade Supplied through the nal York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the manufacto 


164 READE STREET, = YORE. 
RICHARD DAVIES, Proprietor, 
and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 














ELLUC’S EAU ener E. 

YHE BEST AND MOST PLE. NG TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath, 

Preparea only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
Ne, 635 Brendon. New York. 


Being desiri of protecting our cust and the public 
insta new + dans us imitation offered to them under a 
milar name, w a reqeost — to closely observe that they 

get DELLUC’S EAU PANGKLL QUE 


At GIMBREDE’S, NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 
from all we serve for the elegant way our Wetting Cards and 
Envelo’ We orders, 
having Tallen tr into the hands of inenperteneed p parties (no’ not engrav. 
= who attempt that which sees | do not understand. For the 

Wedding Card ou! nat, be otreee OSes cc ore Bence and 
x4 GiMBREDE way, 











The N ae tae 
Just LnrnoDUCED, PER Pack oR Frery. 
These cards are impo! and much superior to the American 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 












a al 














THE 


ALB: 


Calum, non animum, mutant, que trans mare currunt. 
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ho can say ? 


Sweetly blossoming, 


By dull Care; 
Anywhere. 


Chaste and fair: 


Who can tell? 


In each shady dell, 
Overpowering 
Fragrant smell— 


STEROPE. 


BY J. NOEL PA 


The dank wind sobs an 





All starless overhead 


The murky heavens are spread, 


The moffied moon looms o’er 
While by the midnight 
I listen to the roar 


When, like a silv 


ur hearts in unison— 
Diverse, though still as 
Wove golden concords round 


For us had ceased—appeared 
here, rapt in ecstas 
Of worship, thou and I 


The wondrous pagean 
Of air and earth an 


The s 


And perilous wastes of life, to 





These still did minister 
To holy joy, and stir 


All noblest passions :—even corporeal sense 


Sublimin, 
Of love, 


in the flame 
ll it became 


The spotless handmaid of fair Innocence; 


Whose calm aad candi 
Filled all our paradise 


With their own splendour—stainless and intense. 


But in the blessed hour 
When least I feared his power 

The snake slid in, and at thy slumbering ear 
H his sleek blasphemies, 


Glozed in such honied 


As cozened even thy soul, serene and clear. 
And now—I walk apart 


With solitary heart 
Mouraing my Eden lost, with 


Yet not for self alone 
I mourn the glory 
Life, though obscured, is still 


My spirit keeps its faith, 

death ! 

can ere restore to thine 
Its birthright lost?—its high 


And shall unto the 
But what, frail 


Communion with the sky ?— 
Its pricel 


A wind comes trampli 
The cloudy cope is rent, and 
Tempest and 


selene 
Who “ey ye atill 








Ritevature, 


RETURN OF SPRING. 
By ae of Spring— 
When the songsters sing, 
And the buds of May, 
Look so gay— 
Soul will then, perchance, have passed away ! 
Heart is sore depressed 
Seeks, yet finds not, rest 
May not slumber at thy breast 
Heart this burthen can no longer bear! 
By return of Spring— 
When the violets fling, 


Heart and soul, perchance, may slumber well ! 


Chilly the white mist creeps, 
Heavily fall the dead leaves from the tree ; 


Of ebbing waves, and sadly muse on Thee. 


On thee, and that far time 
ery chime 
Of wedded bells, faint-heard through summer air— 
Or Heaven-inspiréd words 


Blent with majestic chords 
of —_ where a people bow in prayer, 


Till God’s fair universe— 
As though the primal curse 


Knelt, all enfranchised from the touch of pain; 
While softly from above 
Stooped the white angel Love, 

To link our lives in one with flowery chain. 


d sea: 


Shadows of lovelier—of divioer things! 
hopes that guide 
Man’s spirit through the wide 


Echoes that downward fi 
From the high heaven of thought 
Where soar the kings of song on sunlit wings. 


gone 


the pole 


O, my soul, 
‘The Kternal Love 
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many an unshed tear. 
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BLACK SHEEP. 
By Himund Yates. 
Boox Ill. — 
CHAPTER XVI.—“ INFORMATION RECEIVED.” 


When George Dallas knew that his meeting with Clare 
Carruthers was imminent, he told bis uncle one of the two 
circumstances of his life which he had hitherto concealed from 
him. As George expected, Mr. Felton received the commu- 
nication with some seriousness. ‘A little while ago, —— 
he said, “ this might have upset the new and good understand- 
ing happily established between Mr. Carruthers and yourself, 
but I am in hopes it will not do so now. Ithink the old gen- 
Ueman’s nature is fine and forgiving when one gets ben 
the crust, and I am not afraid now. Thechance of seeing the 
young lady, not in his presence, for the first time—tbat would 
have been awkward and dangerous indeed—is most fortunate. 
You must make your peace with her in the first instance.” 
Enough of the old habit of trick and expedient still ad- 
hered to George, in his improved moral condition, to induce 
him to entertain a passing thought that perhaps the necessity 
for Mr. Carruthers knowing he bad any previous acquaint- 
ence with Clare might never arise: if she did not see that he 
must be told, George need not feel himself bound to tell him. 
But he rejected the impulse after a very little while, and was 
ashamed of it. When, therefore, Mr. Felton had left George 
alone at Sir Thomas Boldero’s house, he had done so with in- 
tention, and without any purpose of —— 
“Meet me at my rooms afterwards,” he had said to George. 
“ And tell Mise Carruthers I will take leave to call on her at 
Mra. Stanhope’s this afternoon.” George agreed, in 
that he must look in at The Mercury office first, but woul 
then be at his uncle’s service. Left alone, he had applied 
himeelf, in a condition of extreme mental discomposure, to 
thinking of what be should say to Clare, and how he should 
say it. He had almostarranged a satisfactory programme be- 
fore she came: after—well, after—he did not speak or look in 
the least like what he had intended, and if any one had asked 
him for an account of their interview (which no one did, it 
was destined to be utterly forgotten and overwhelmed in the 
tide of events), he would have been quite incapable of satisty- 
<= demand. 

he interview lasted long, and when, at the close, George 
Dallas put Clare Carruthers into her cousin’s carriage, her 
face was closely veiled, and the little hand which lingered in 
his had not yet done trembling. As he stood on the 
doorstep and watched the carriage out of — the 
man’s face was pale and agitated, but full of deep and sac’ 
negviee too, An expression of resolve and hope, of courage 
and power, was upon bis features, such as they had never be- 
fore worn. Had he recalled the resolution he had taken for 
the time when Clare Carruthers should know Pau! Ward as 
George Dallas, and had he renewed it, with fresh heart and 
energy, not unaided now by circumstances, not frowned upon 
by fate, no longer friendless?, However that may have been, 
he carried a humbled and grateful heart with him, and felt 
himself a widely different man as he entered the dingy precincts 
of The Mercury office, to what he had been the Jast time he 
had crossed that threshold. 
Mr. Cunningham was “in,” and not only could see George, 
but was particularly anxious to see him. 


h 

“I was just writing to you, old fellow,” he said, leaving off 
shaking hands with George, and beginning to tear up a brief 
and scrawly manuscript on flimsy which lay before him. 
- Le. have come in time to save me trouble and fourpence 
sterling.” 

- ‘Auything about the business I wrote to you about?” asked 
Geo 


« Test that, sir. Of course I attended to it at once, and put 
Tatlow on to it on your account. They’re said to be cauti- 
ous chaps, the detectives, and of course it would’nt pay for 
them to be said to be anything else; but I’m hanged if I ever 
believed it before. You may talk of deptb, but Tatlow’s un- 
fathomable. Has the Dae from you, sir, per medium of your 
humble servant, and flatly declines to report progress to me; 
goes in for doing business only with the principal, and when 
he comes to me not a word can I get out of him, except that 
. —_ know the address of a certain individual named Paul 
al 





Then he turned the leaves, and scanned the columns of ad- 
vertisements, until he found in one the warning which Clare 
Carruthers had sent to Paul Ward. His eyes filled with tears 
as he read it. He called up one of the issahaain cate 
a copy of the paper of that date looked for, out of which he 
carefull cut the advertisement, and consigned it to the keep- 
ing of the pocket-book which he always carried about him. 
He placed the little slip of printed paper in the same com- 
ment in which Clara Carruthers’s unconscious gift had so 
ong lain hidden. As George threw open the doors of the 
hansom in which he had been driven from The Mercury office 
to Piccadilly, Jim Swain came to the wheel, and, touching his 
tousled , asked if he might s to him. 

m ——a said George, getting out; “ any message from 
Mr. Routh ?” 

“No, sir,” said Jim, “ it’s not; it’s something very partic’- 
lar, as I as ’ad to say to you this long time. It ain’t rightly 
about myself—and—” 

“Never mind, Jim; you can tell me all about it in the 
house,” said George, cheerily. “Come along.” He opened 
the door with his key, and let himself and Jim into the hall. 
But there Mr. Felton met bim, his face grave and careworn, 
and, as George saw in a minute, with some additional lines 
of trouble in it. 

“Tm so glad you have come, George. I found letters here 
when I got = 
“ Letters from New York ?” 

“ Yes.” 

George left Jim standing on the mat, going with his uncle 
into the room he had just left. 

Mr. James Swain, who was accustomed to passa good deal 
of his life in waiting about on steps, in passages, at horses’ 
heads, and occasionally in kitchens, and to whom the com- 
fortable hall cf the house in Piccadilly presented itself as an 
agreeable temporary abode, considered it advisable to sit 
down and attend the leisure of Mr. Dallas. He had been for 
some minutes engaged, partly in thinking what he should sa: 
to Mr. Dallas, partly in counting the squares in the tiles whi 
floored the hall, hearing all the while a subdued sound of 
voices from the adjoining’room, when a strange sort of cry 
reach::d his ears. He started up, and listened intently. The 
cry was not repeated ; but in a few moments Mr. Felton came 
into the hall, looking frightened, and called loudly down the 
lower staircase for assistance. Two servants, a man and a 
woman, came quickly, and in the meantime Jim looked in at 
the opendoor. In another minute they were all in the dining- 
room in a confused group, gathered round an arm-chair, in 
which was lying the insensible, death-like figure of George 
Dallas, his collar and necktie torn off, his waistcoat open, se- 
eed letters on the table before him, and a card on the floor 
at 

It was a very complete and dead swoon, and there was no 
explanation of it; none to be given to the servants at least. 
Jim Swain did not touch George—he only looked on ; and as, 
at the suggestion of the woman, they opened the window, and 
pushed the chair on which George was lying within the cur- 
rent of air, he picked up the card, over which one of the cas- 
tors had passed. It was a small photographic portrait. The 
boy looked at it, and recognized, with surprise, that it was 
the likeness of Mr. Deane—that it. was a fac-simile of a por- 
trait he had looked at and handled a very little while ago. 
He put it down upon the table, and made to Mr. Felton the 


business-like suggestion that a doctor had better be sent for, 
and he had better be sent tu fetch him, which was imme- 


ied to, 
When Jim returned, bringing with him a general practi- 


tioner, he was toid that Mr. Dallas had “come to,” but was 
“ uncommon weak and confused, and crying like a child when 
he wasn’t shivering,” so that Jim 
view were small indeed 


felt his chances of an inter- 
“T can’t see him, of course, and I wanted to most partic’lar. 


He brought me in hisself.” 


“ Yes, yes, | know,” said the male domestic, with import- 


ance; “but you can’t see him, and there’s no good in your 


waiting about here. Look around at eleven to-morrow, and 
I'll see what can be done for you.” 
Jim had nothing for it but to go disconsolately away. So 


he went. 


While George Dallas and Clare Carruthers were talking to- 





“Paul Ward!” exclaimed George. 


really could not resist the joke of quizzin, 
tle bit. I was ey tickled at the 
ing the man, and his loo! 


Kaen 


could give me all the information he required.” 
George 


puzzled him. 


this 
him. 


rge. 
“ Yes, Paul Ward! Great fun, is n’t it,;George? And I 
the detective a lit- 
of your employ- 
ing after you. Soltold him | knew 
Mr. Dallas was acquainted with a gentleman of that name, and 


could not laugh, but he tried to smile. Nothing 
could lend the subject of his uncle’s suspense and anxiety 
even a collaterally amusing effect fur him, and this statement 


“ What on earth can I have to do with the matter?” he 
said. ‘The man must be travelling very far indeed out of the 
right tracks. No one in the world, as it is pretty plain, cas 
be more ignorant of Felton’s affairs than I am. He must 
be on a totally wrong scent; and if he has blundered io 
way, it is only waste of time and money to employ 


“ Well,” said Cunningham, a little disappointed that George 
did not enjoy the keenness of the capital joke as much as he 
did, “ you must settle all that with him yourself, and find out 
from him, if you can—and, by Jove, I doubt it—how Paul 
Ward has got mixed up in your cousin’s affairs (if he;has got 
mixed up in them—and, mind, I don’t feel sure even of that 
—he certainly did not say so) without your being a party to 
the transaction. I just gave Tatlow your address in Picca- 
dilly, and told him you'd be there in a day or two.” 
“What did he say?” asked George, whose sense of mystifi- 
cation was increasing. 
“ Said he should call every day until you arrived—no doubt 
he has been there to-day, or you'll find him there when you 
get home—and disappeared, having got all the information I 
chose to give him, but not what he wanted ; which is, I take 
it, the correct thing to do to a detective who observes the laws 
of discretion too absolutely.” 
Cunningham was lsughing his jolly laugh, and George was 
wondering what Tatlow meant, when the entrance of a third 
individual on office business interrupted the friends’ talk. 
George took leave, and went down stairs. Arrived at the 
door, he stopped, ran up the first flight of dirty stairs again, 
and turned into a small room, dimly lighted by a dirty sky- 
light, to the right of the first landing. In this sanctuary, 
strong emelling of dust, size, and — ink, lay files, bound 
and unbound, of The Mercury. rey Ae peg was open 
up the centre of 


for the firet 
current year. 


gether at Sir Thomas Holdero’s house in Chesham Piace, 
while the hours—aever to be forgotten by either—were pass- 
ing over them, the same hours were witnessing an inter- 
7 not less momentous for Harriet Routh and her beauti- 


oe. 
Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge was ready to receive her visitor ; 
and as her coquetry and vanity were omnivorous, much as 
she despised women, and sincerely as she enjoyed the know- 
ledge of her power to make most of them envious and miser- 
able, she had dressed herself very carefully. She was just a 
little bored by her present mode of existence. Routh could 
not be much with her; and though she had brought 
herself to believe that she really did fee! an absorbing passion 
for him, somehow or other it left a good deal of her thoughts 
and her time unabsorbed, and she did not exactly know how 
to dispose of either. The romance of this kind of incognito 
life was all very well in its way, which was a pleasant way, 
and as far as it went, which certainly was very far, but not 
quite far enough. And she did get horridly bored, there was 
no denying it. When Routh’s daily letver had been read— 
for she exacted that of ‘him, of him who hated letter-writing, 
and whose hard actuality of nature needed all the incitement 
of her beauty, her coquetry, and her artfulness to rouse him 
to sentiment and give his language the eloquence of love— 
she had nothing but novels w fall bank upon, and the vague 
prospect of a supplementary note or two, or trying on a new 
dress, or thinking what theatre she would go to, or what di- 
rection her afternoon drive should take. She was glad of the 
chance of seeing a new face, though it was only a woman’s; 
and then the reason for receiving her was so sound, it was im- 
ossible for Routh to object. Indeed, she could not see the 
‘orce of his objections to her going out more, and seeing peo- 
ple in general; it could not matter now, and would sound 
better hereafter than this hidden residence in London; how- 
ever, it could not last long, and it was very romantic, very. 
She had not had much chance in all ber previous prosperous 
life of praying at romance, and she liked it; she would not 
like it, if it continued to mean boredom, much longer, but 
there was no danger of that. 

No. 4 Hollington Square was one of those London houses 
which every one knows, furnished for people who take houses 
for the season, prettily, flimsily, sparingly, a bouse which 
tenants without money and without taste would find very 
tolerable in its ry condition. Mrs. P. Ireton Bem! 

both, as she made it a rule to have every 
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ing-dress of black silk, faced with rose-coloured satin and 
costly lace. The masses of her dark hair were coiled smootb- 
ly round her head, her white arms were without a jewel to 
turn the eye from their shapely beauty. She glanced at one 
of the maoy mirrors in the room as the page announced “a 
a and felt perfectly satisfied. 

he room was long and narrow, though not large; and as 
Harriet walked from the door to the hearth-rug on which Mrs. 
P. Ireton Bembridge stood, bavin; 
tude especially intended for her visitor's admiration, that lady 
had time to observe her appearance, and to experience a cer- 
tain vague sense of discomfort not altogether unlike alarm. 
She saw a face which she remembered, but with which she 
could not connect any distinct recollection ; a pale, fair, de- 
termined face, with smooth light-brown hair framing a broad, 
low brow, with keen, piercing blue e which looked 
steadily at her, and never dropped their fine fringed lids, blue 
eyes in which power, will, and knowledge dwelt, as the shal- 
low-souled woman they looked at, and through, felt, but did 
not understand. A face, so fixed in its expression of irreme- 
diable woe, a face so lost with all its self possession, so full of 
despair, with all its might of will, that a duller intellect than 
that of a m 
story in it such #s happily few human beings have wo tell or 
to conceal. Harriet did not speak, or make any sign of sala- 
tation; but when she had quite reached ber, Mrs. P. Ireton 
Bembridge recovered herself, and said, with all her accus- 
tomed grace— 

“lam eo much obliged to you'for calling. Pray take a 
seat. I thiok { know to what I am indebted for the pleasure 
of your visit ;’ and then she sank gracefully back into a low 
chair, and smiled her very best smile. The very best of those 
suited to the feminine capacity, of course. Mrs. P. Ireton 
Bembridge had quite a different set of smiles for men. 

“Lam bg sure you do not,” said Harriet, in a low, firm 
voice, and without availing herself of the invitation to be 

. “IL am quive*sure you have no notion of my 
business here. You shall know it ; it is important, but brief. 

“Madam,” said the other, sitting upright, and turning 
slightly pale. Harriet extended her hand with a gesture ha- 
bitual to her, and said— 

“Stay. You must hear me for your own sake. You will 
do well to hear me quietly, and to give me your very best at- 
tention. If I do not make the impression on you which I 
desire and intend to make, there is one other person be- 
side myself who will suffer by my failure, and that person 


is you. 

She dropped her hand and drew her breath. Mrs. P. 
Ireton Bembridge looked at her with frightened, distended 
eyes, speechless. 

“You think [ have come on a false pretext, and I have 
done 80, to a certain extent. You lust an article of ornament 
or dress at Homburg - 

“I did—a locket,” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, a little 
relieved, and glancing unconsciously towards her silver 
purse, which was at hand, and through whose meshes gold 
shone. 

“I know, but I have not brought 77 your locket. You 
lost something else at Homburg, and I have brought it, to 
prove that you had better hear me, and that you must.” And 
then Harriet laid upon the table, near by the side of the sil- 
ver purse, a crushed ani faded flower, whose rich luscious 
blossom had been of the deepest crimson in the time of its 
bloom, when it had nestled against a woman’s silken hair. 

“What ie it? What do you mean? Good God, who are 

ou?” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, shrinking back as 
Harriet made the one step necessary to enable her to reach 
the table. 

“1 am Stewart Routh’s wife,” she replied, slowly, and with- 
out changiog her tone, or releasing the other woman from 
her steady gaze. 

Tois time Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge sprang to her feet, 
with a face as white as death. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said Harriet, with the faintest glim- 
mer of a contemptuous smile, which was the last expression 
having relation to Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, personally, that 
showed itself in her face, until the end. “I did not come 
here to inspire you with any fear of me; I did not come 
here on your account at all, or on mine; but for another 
motive.” 

* Me what is it?” said her hearer, nervously reseating 

| 


“ My busband’s safety,” said Harriet ; and as she spoke the 
words, Mis. P. Ireton Bembridge felt that an illusion was 
rolled away from her forever. He belonge, to this pale, stern 
womar, W unsparing eyes were fixed upon her, whose 
unfaltering voice had not a tone of doubt or weakness in it. 
in every line of her countenance was the assertion of her 
right, against which the other felt powerless, and in whose 
presence her self-confidence was utterly subdued. 

Calm and still, Harriet Routh stood before her, her head 
bent forward, her hands clasped and pressed steadily against 


her waist. 

“1 have no time to lose,” she said, “and the briefest ex- 
ny eend will, in this case, be the best. When that flower 
ell from P ed hair over the balcony at tne Kursaal at Hom- 
burg, it at my feet. I was on the terrace beneath. If 
once, during the time you and he stood there, my husband 
had locked away from you and over the rail, he would have 
seen me. But be did not. I had come to that particular 


spot accidentally, though I was there that night because I} d 


suspected, because | knew, that he was there with you, and I 
would not condemn bim unseen, unconvicted.” 

Cowering before ber, her pale face in her shaking hands, 
the other woman listened. 

“LT heard all he said to you. Don’t start; it was 7 
pretty. I know it all by heart; — intonation, every hesi- 
tation—all the lying gamut from end to end. I heard all the 
story he told you of bis marriage ; Naas ge ys every de- 
claration, every sentiment, was a lie! He told you he had 
married a poor, passionate, silly girl, who had compromised 
herself through ter undisciplined and unreturned love for 
him, for pity—for @ man’s pity for a woman! A lie. He 
told pe his wife was an oddity, a nervous recluse, oblivious 
of ali but her health and her valetudinarian fancies ; that she 
had no love for him, or any one; no mind, no tastes, no indi- 
widuality ; that his life was a dreary ove, and the oscillation 
Of @ heart ow! — never been hers towards so irresistible a 
women as you (and he was right so far; you are very, ¥ 
-Deantiial. I saw that, and a oA it to ny self, at ands was 
no sin,.no y, against her. Alla Look st me, if 
See Cea rane coarage needed for looking os ma, and tall 
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fally risen in an atti-| th 


eagre-brained woman must have recognized a | h 


ery | last queation first; to convin 


No doubt believe it still, though you must know him bet- 
ternow. He told you a story of his misunderstood, under- 


valued life; of tamily pride, and grandeur, and wealth—of 


family ties severed in consequence of the charitable, chival- 
rous, self-sacrificing marriage he had made; of obscurity 
nobly born, and toil willingly encountered, of talents unre- 
mittingly exercised without fame or reward, of high aspira- 
tions and future possibilities, if only the ogeney of wealth and 

e incentive of love might be his. And this flimsy tale caught 
your fancy and your faith. lt was so charm! nae fill the 
vacant place in the misunderstood man’s life, so delightful to 
be at once queen and consoler, to supply all the deficiencies 
of this deplorable wife. It was just the programme to catch 
the fancy of a woman like you, beautiful, vain, aud empty. 

There was neither scorn nor anger in Harriet’s voice ; there 
was merely a dash of reflection, as if she had strayed for a 
moment from the track of her discourse. 

“ But it was all a lie,” she went on. “ His story of me, and 
his story of himself, were both equally false. Into the truth, 
as regards myself, I do not choose to enter. It is needless, 
and you are as incapable of underetanding ss you are in- 
we to it. The truth about him I mean to tell you for 

is sake,” 

* Why ?” stammered the listener. 

“ Because he is in danger, and I want to save him, because 
I love him—Aim, mind you, not the man you have fancied 
him, not the persuasive, bland lover you have found him, no 
doubt ; for I conclude he has not changed the character he 
assumed that night upon the balcony; but the bard, the cruel, 
the desperate man he is. I tell you,’—she drew a little near- 
er, and again Mrs. P. [reton Bembridge shrank from her— 
“he isa swindler, a liar,and a thief; be has lived by such 
means for years, was living by them when he married me. 
They are failing bim now, and he feels the game is up here. 
What his exact plan is, of course I do not kno ¥; but that it 
includes getting you and your fortune into his power I have 
no dout t.” , 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge shivered now under the unspar- 
ing gaze. If only this woman would turn her eyes away from 
her, she thought, in the midst of her fear and amazement— 
the eyes that pierced her, that suffocated her, like the gripe 
of @ fierce hand upon her throat! She did not know his 
plan. No; but who could look at her and doubt that, if she 
chose to kaow it, she could force the information from her 
hearer? Who could listen to her cold, even tones, and dream 
of resisting their implacable power ? 

“ Whatevr his plan may be,” Harriet continued, “ he is 
entirely absorbed in it, and he is indifferent to all beside. 
Mind, | don’t say you count for nothing in this; you are too 
vain to believe, I am too wise to say, anything of the kind. 
But your beauty, which he likes, would never have tempted 
him to an insane disregard of his safety, would never have 
kept him here when the merest prudence should have driven 
bim far away. He wants you, but he wants your money 
more urgently and desperately. He needs time to win you 
and it, no matter how he means to do it, and time is what he 
has not to give, time is the one stake it is ruin to him to riek 
in this yame, Do you hearme? Do you understand me?” 

The blank, white face feebly looked a negative. 

“No. Then I will put it more plainly. My husband, your 
lcver, the man who is trying to ruin you in reputation, that 
he may have the power to ruin you in fortune, is in imminent 
danger. Flight, and flight alone, could save him; but he re- 
fuses to fly, because he will not leave you.” 

“ What—what has he done?” 

“ He has been concerned in a robbery,” said Harriet, with 
perfect composure, “and 1 know the police are on the right 
track, and will soon come up with him. But he is desperate, 
and refuses to go. I did not know why until yesterday, when 
I found you had followed him from Homburg—by arrange- 
ment, of course. Tush, woman! don’t try to deny it. What 
does it matter to me? A lie more or less, a villany more or 
less, makes no difference in him for me; but | knew then 
why he was obstinately bent on waiting for his fate.” 

“I—I don’t believe you,” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge; 
and she half rose from her chair, and stretched her hand to- 
sere Ue bell. But Harriet stopped her by the lifting of a 

nger. 

“O yes, you do,” she said; “you believe me implicitly. 
You have been afraid of this man—even when he has flatter- 
ed you, and won upon you mort; you have never felt sure of 
him, and t 9 know I am telling you the truth. But you are 
weak, and would liketo think you had not been quite so 
egregiously deceived. I cannot, for his sake, leave you 
this comfort. You lost a locket at Homburg—a gold. 
en egg-shaped toy—with two portraits in it, one of your- 
self, the other of a young man, a countryman of yours, an ad- 
mirer. You prized the thing, you showed it to my husband, 
you talked of its value—is this true?” 
“ Yes, yes, it is true—what then?” 
“ This then: he stole that locket from you, as he sat by you, 
in your » ked sentiment and compliment to 
you. He stole the locket—it does not sound nice, or heroic ; 
he stole it, [ tell you.” , 

“ sta sh 


“Am Lin the confidence of your maid? Do I know the 
contents of your jewel-case? But this is folly, this is pre- 
tence; you know in your soul that I am telling you the truth. 
If you think I am a jealous woman, come here to expose my 
husband to my rival, and take him from her by even such 

esperate means, you make my task harder, by giving me 
blind folly to deal with. I came with no thought of myself or 
you; though I do indeed save you by coming, I have no care, 
no wish to do os pen are nothiug to me but & davger in his 
path. That his safety will be yours too, is your fortune, not 
my doing. Icare not; it might be your destruction, and it 
would be all one to me. I am not jealous of you ; you are 
no! to me, and be has long been lost to me. But he must 
nook sd a 4 may nyt ny ao . that Lam here. I can do 
a with or for more, but you can; he | 
after his fashion, and you can save bin,” oS pbetgte 

“1—I save him—from what ? how ? what do you mean? 
If a bene ys me the ae yd should I, if I could ?” 

almly and contem ve arriet look ; 
she asi it to bere . . eos pombe 

“ And I am sure he thinks you love him! Wonderful, 
wonderful} but,” she went on, with quicker utterance, w thet 
does not metter. You can save him, I will answer your 

ce you that this must be done, 
for your own sake, will seve time. You did not know his 
cheracter uptil now, but I think you know something of his 
temper; I think you understand thet he is a desperate man. 
Suppose opis with him now~and your mind has been 








made up Lo do thet for several mio - ° 
4 up Y utes—snppose you deter. 


this swindler, this liar, this thief, 
to keep your character, aud your money, god your besuty 
for a different fate, do you think he will let'you go? How do 


+] you propose to ¥ 't . _ 
Yity tighieaes at the jden, Ibavecome tet watt 


“You are a dreadful woman—you are a wicked, dreadful 
woman,” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bemoridge, with a moan. 

“ Yes,” said Harriet, “I am a wicked, dreadful woman, but 
you need not fear me, though you have done me some wron; 
too, even according to your code, I think. Rovse sonnel 
and listen to me while I must tell you what you must do.” 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge tried to obey her; she shook 
back the hair which had fallen over her face, and looked up 
with eyes less scared, and more intelligent. 

“Tf my husband has not left England by to-morrow,” said 
Harriet, with clear, distinct emphasis, “it will be too late to 
save him from the clutches of the law. Nothing will induce 
him to leave England while you remain here. What?” she 
said, with a sudden rush of burning red into her face and an 
indescribable fierce change of tone and manner. “ What? 
You were going, were you,—and together? ‘lell me in- 
atantly,—instantly, | say,—what is this [ see in your face?” 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge caught at Harriet’s gown, and 
stammered,— 

“ Don't, don’t; I'll tell you!” 

“Do you think lam going to strike you or kill you; do 
you think I would touch you with one finger?” said Harriet, 
in her former tone, and drawing her dress from the woman’s 
wrasp with a quit determined movement. “Tell me in- 
stantly, »nd don’t fear. You were going away,—and to- 
gether? Where were you going, and when ?” 

“To New York,—on Saturday.” 

Harriet Routh turned abruptly from her, and for one 
minute’s duration of awful silence her face was hidden. Then, 
with a sound like a sigh and a sob, but such a sound as the 
listener had never heard before, she resumed her former 
position. The other dared not look at her for many minutes. 
When she did, Harriet’s face fixed itself forever on her mem- 
ory asthe ideal of the face of one who had died of sheer 


aln. 

“Thank you. The acknowledgment at least is brave and 
true, and makes the rest easy. Am I to conclude you do not 
wish now to carry out this arrangement?” 

“Ono,no. For God's sake, save me !” 

“In saving him. Yee. You must leave England to-night, 
and he must fullow you to-morrow. Don’t be frighteneu ; 
said follow, not meet you. You must really go. No pre- 
tence will avail. He could not be deceived in this. 
You must cross the Channel to-night, and tele- 
graph to him to-morrow from some French town, 
which you can leave upon the instant, it you choose. 
That is your own affair. You may return to England to- 
morrow night if you please, and reach Liverpool in time to 
sail for New York on Saturday. Thus you will escape him, 
and be free. He will not follow you against your will to New 
York, where you are protected by your friends and your 
position. You have but to write and forbid his doing so.” 

“1 tbink,—I think I understand,” said Mrs. P. Ireton Bem- 
bridge, in a voice full of submission and entreaty; “ but how 
am [| two account for going away ?” 

“ At what hour do you expect him here to-day?” asked 
Harriet, in a business-] ke tone, without noticing the question. 

“ At nine in the evening.” 

“It is now nearly three. The tidal train for Folkstone 
starts atsix. Your arrangements for next Saturday are all 
made, of course ?” 

“They are.” Wonder and fear, and a strange sense of de- 
pendence on this dreadful woman, were growing on Mrs. P. 
lreton Bembridge with every momen’. 

“ Then all is easy,—if you can trust your maid.” 

“1 can, implicitly ; but what must she do?” 

“ Setile everything here, and take your luggage to Liver- 
pool. You will not be able to make an hour’s delay on your 
return; you must go straight through. You must travel 
without a servant for once,—no —take your page ; he is better 
out of the way—” 

“I will do as you tell me; but you have not said how I am 
to account for going.” 

“No,” said Harriet, absently; “but that will be easy. He 
will think you a fool, and easily frightened, but your vanity 
must bear tbat,—it’s not a heavy price to pay for safety.” 

There was a pretty writing-table in the room, covered with 
elegant trifles. Harriet approached it, and opened a biotting- 
book. Some sheets of thick perfumed paper, with dainty 
monogram and motto, lay within it. Oo one of them she 
wrote as follows :— 

“ Allis discovered, Your wife bas been here, and has ter- 
tified me by ber threats. Our scheme must be abandoned. 
I caunot stay an hour here, not even to consult you ; I am in 
fear of my life. Come to me at once, to Amiens. 1 leave to- 
night, and will telegraph from thence. If you do not join me 
on Saturday morning,,I will conclude you have given me 
up.” 
She rose, and desired Mrs, P. Ireton Bembridge to take her 


lace. 
ar Copy that,” she said, briefly: but before the other took 
up the pen, she read the lines, and exclaimed,— 

“[ dare not,—I dare not; he will kill you.’ 

“That is my business,” said Harriet fiercely. “ Write.” 

She copied the letter slowly, and trembling as she wrote, 
folded, sealed, and directed it. 
“ When is it to be sent ?” 
“When I have seen you off. I will take care he receives 
it,” said Harriet, as she put itin her pocket. “ Now go and 
give your directions, and make your preparativns.” 
They looked at each other for a moment, and Mrs, P. Ireton 
Bembridge left the room without another word. When she 
was alone, Harriet sat dowa by the table wearily, and covered 
her face with her bands. Time went on, but she did not move. 
Servauts came in and went out of the room, but she took no 
potice. At length, Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge entered in 
travelling dress, aud with a paler face than any mirror she 
had ever looked in'o had ever reflected. At the same mom- 
ent » carriage came to the door. 
“You are quite ready ?” 
“Tam.” 
“ Itis time to go.” 
“Let us go. One minute, Mrs. Routh, I — I don’t think I 
quite knew what I was doing. Can you forgive me?” She 
half extended her hand, then drew it back, as she looked into 
Harriet’s marble face. 
* Forgive you! Whatdo you mean? You are nothing to 
me, woman; or, if anything, only the executioner of a sen- 
tence, independent of you.” 

rs. P. ooen Bembridge did not attempt to speak again. 

As they went out of the door, a telegram was handed to her. 
It wks from Routh :— 
“ Impossible to see you to-night. Letter by post.” 
Sbe handed the paper silently to Harriet, who read it, and 
said nothing until they were seated in the 





% Does that any difference ?” erga a Mrs. P, 
[reton Bembridge, timidly. 

“To you, none, Possibly it may be to me; he need not 
know 80 soon.” 
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Not another word was spoken between them. Harriet 
stood on the platform at the railway station until the train 
moved off, and as Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge caught the last 
glimpse of her stern white face, she threw herself k in the 
carriage, in which she was fortunately alone, in an hysterical 
agony ox tears. 

Routh did not come home that night; he sent a message 
that business detained him in the City, and that be wished his 
letters and some clothes sent to him in the morning. 

“This is well,” said Harriet ; “ he is making his preparations, 
and he does not wish to see me before he must. The night 
can hardly pass without my hearing or seeing George.” 

Late that evening Harriet posted the letter which Mrs. P. 
Ireton Bembridge had written. But the evening and the 
night passed, and George Dallas did not come or send. The 
hours were full of the agony of suspense for Harriet. They 
brought another .kind of suffering to Mr. Felton and his 
nephew. 

At eight o’clock that evening, George Dallas, alias Paul 
Ward, as the police phrase had it, was arrested at Mr. Fel- 
ton’s lodgings, charged with the murder of Mr. Felton’s son. 
George’s agent bad done his work well, and tae notes changed 
at Amsterdam, which the old bookseller’s death had released 
from their hiding-place and put in circulation, had furnished 
the clue to Mr. Tatlow’s dexterous fiagers. The notes bore 
Arthur Felton’s initials ; they had be-n paid to him by the 
Liverpool Bank; they were indorsed io full, with date too, 
by Paul Ward. 

“ Aad a case,” said Mr. Tatlow, who had a turn for quo- 
tation, ‘‘neater, completer, in every feater, 1 don’t think I 


ever was ip.” 
ee 


SANCTUARY. 


The institution of sanctuary is probably older than the time 
of Moses; certainly it isas old. In the same chapter of the 
book of Exodus in which it is written: “He that smiteth a 
man, 80 tbat be die, shall be surely put to death,” it is writ- 
ten: “ And if a man lie not in wait, but God deliver him into 
bis hand ; then I will appoint thee a place whither he shall 
flee.” This general statement is explained elsewhere to mean, 
that persons who were guilty of what is now called “ man- 
slaughter,” might, by taking refuge in certain known places 
be safe from “the aveuger of blood.” Certain conditiuns 
were imposed, of which one was, that the refugee should not 
quit the city of refuge till the death of the high-priest, when 
grief for the public loss was supposed to swallow up all pri- 
vate resentments. He must also, “at the entering of the gate 
of the city,” “ declare his cause in the ears of the elders of that 
pe A ;” a practice which was embodied in the sanctuary regu- 

of after-times. On hearing the demand for protection, 
the magistrates were bound to try] the applicant according to 
the law laid down by Moses, to see if his offence had been 
murder or manslaughter. The avenger of blood appeared as 
prosecutor, and if he made out his case for murder, the refu- 
ge was given up, even though he had clung to thealtar. If, 

y the judgment of “ the congregation,” the offence was de- 
clared to be only manslaughter, the offender was taken back 
to the city of refuge, where he was allowed to remain as a 

risoner at large till the death of the high-priest, after which 

could return to his home and property. If, however, he 
came out before that time, he might be slain with impu- 


nity. 

Kner the Jewish civilisation had passed away, the princi- 
ple of sanctuary was conserved in various forms, and we find 
accordingly a system more or less elaborate prevailing amongst 
all men down to quite modern times. 

Soon after the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, all 
places of public worship were looked upon as su sacred that a 
criminal fleeing to any of them was sale, no matter what his 
crime. The object in this case was to avoid the effects of 
sudden resentment overtaking the criminal before he could 

y the wehrgeld, or protection-money, which was fixed by a 
| an standard according to the rank of theslain. This was 
an essential departure from the Jewish principle, which al- 
lowed of no refuge tor the wilful slayer of blood. Those only 
who killed a man unwittingly, without baving hated him 

foretime, were admitted to the protection of the cities of re- 
fuge; but any one, murderer as well as accidental manslayer, 
‘was admitted on demand to the privilege of Christian sanc- 
tuary. “The peace of the church” was in Christian lands 
looked upon as more sacred than “ the peace of our Lord the 
King,” and it was allowed, therefore, to cover even the worst 
criminals. At this early time, therule was, that the refugee 
might stay in the church thirty days, providing himself 
with sustenance, afier which he was given over to his friends 
unburt. 

In England, however, where the institution of sanctuary 
was coeval with Christianity, a modification of this monstrous 
regulation was early introduced. A criminal fleeing to a 
church for refuge, was compelled, like the Jew, who had “ to 
declare his cause in the ears of the elders of the city,” to de- 
clare that he came because his life was in danger, and also to 
confess that he had committed felony. If he failed to do this 
to the guardians of the church, he might be dragged without 
ceremony from the sanctuary; but if he complied with the 
conditions, he was at liberty to remain, providing his own 
food, during a period of forty days. Within thattime, he was 
obliged, having already eouleense generally that he had been 
guilty of felony, to confess more particularly before the coro- 
ner, who was bound to attend on his requisition, the nature 
of his offence. Upon bearing this, the coroner accepted the 
man’s abjuration, or voluntary banishment, in full discharge 
of all crimes and misdemeanours committed up to that time. 
Protection was afforded to the crimiaal as soon as he had 
taken the oath of abjuration, and on condition of his going 
with a cross in his hand, and with all convenient haste, to a 
seaport assigned by the coroner, there embarking for some 
foreign land, from which he swore never to return without 
leave had from the king. If he did return, he might be slain 
with impunity; if he were slain in the sanctuary, or on the 
road to the seaport assigned to him, his slayer was punished 
asa murderer. By abjuring, however, a man’s blood was at- 
tainted, and bis propersy was forfeited, not to the family of 

pj 





the man he had , but to the crown. 

Sacrilege and high treason were crimes of so high a nature 
—higher in the opinion of our forefathers, than murder, rape, 
theft, or arson—that they were held not to be covered 
sanctuary ; and with regard to high treason, it was decided, 
iu the case of Humphry Stafford (temp. Henry VIL), that no 
sanctuary could obtain by prescription the ght to protect 
traitors. Nothing short of an absolute grant by royal charter 
could confer so greata privilege, “ because it so materially 
touched the king's prerogative.’ There were, however, places 
to which even this right was attached by charter. Weat- 
minster was one of them, having received fullest sanctuary 
charters from two kings of the tarchy, end another, from 


what condition or estate soever he be, from whence soever he 
come, or for what offence or cause it be, either for his refuge 
into the said holy place, he be assured of his life, liberty, and 
limbs. And over this I forbid, under the pain of everlasting 
damnation, that no minister of mine, or of my successors, 
intermeddle them with any the goods, lands, or possessions 
of the said persons taking the said sanctuary. . . And 
whosoever presumes or doih contrary to this my graunt, I 
will he lose his name, worship, dignity, and power, and that 
with the great traitor Judas, that betrayed our Saviour, he be 
in the everlasting fire of hell; and I will and ordain that this 
my graunt endure as long as there remaineth in England 
either love or dread of Christian name.’ 

1t seems that the Abbot of Westminster, not content with 
having the privilege of sanctuary within the church and its 
immediate surroundings, in the year 1262 claimed the like 
privilege for all places, no matter how remote, that belonged 
to the abbey. The result was a lawsuit in the Court of Ex- 
chequer between the corporation of London and the abbot, 
in which it was decided that the sheriffs of London had a 
right to enter the town of Westminster up to the very gates 
ot the abbey, and into all nouses belonging to the abbot else- 
where over the whole county; and in default of an answer 
to summonses, to distrain his tenants of all sorts. The abbot 
also attempted, about this time, to extend the privilege of 
sanctuary to debtors, and to other cases besides felony; but 
on review of the charter, though that would seem to favour 
the claim, all the judges gave it as their opinion that the 
sanctuary was for felons only. Later on, however, this privi- 


prisoament might endanger life, therefore any one who fled 


be in periculo vite, and consequently had a right to protection. 
This abuse of the privilege was allowed in spite of the law, 


minster. 

If a man fled to one of the chartered sanctuaries, as West- 
minster, or St. Martin’s le Grand, be might remain there un- 
disturbed for life, no matter what his crime; and he was not 
obliged, as in the case of fleeing to an ordinary church, to 


choose ; and if he did, the coroner was bound to grant him 
bis demand. There were many of these chartered sanctuaries 
in different parts of England, the most famous, besides those 
of Westminster, St. Mar'in’s le Grand, and Whitefriars, Lon- 
don, being at Wells, Norwich, York, Manchester, Derby, 
Lancaster, and Northampton. 

Toe charter to St. Martin’s le Grand was given by William 
the Conqueror to “the canons serving God day and night,” 
and included the church and college of St. Martin and the 
precincts of the same, upon which were bestowed privil 
nearly as large as those belonging to Westminster. White- 
friars, or, as it was better known in its latter days, Alsatia, 
was an establishment of the Carmelites or Whitefriars, 
founded by Sir Patrick Grey in 1241. Edward I. gave the 
friars the plot of ground in Fleet Street, Which is now contained 


rious than the other two above mentioned, because of the 
prominence into which it was brought in the time of the 
“Merry Monarch,” and because of the scenes which have been 
laid in it by popular authors, from Shadwell to Sir Walter 
Scott, and from Sir Walter to the present time. Historically 
considered, however, it is not so famous as either St. Martin’s 
or Westminster, Ot the former it is recorded, that in Sep- 
tember 1442, an officer was conducting a prisoner from New- 
gate to Guildhall, when, abreast of Panyer Alley, five of the 
prisoner's friends rushed out and rescued the man, and 
vrought him to the west door of the St. Martin’s Church, 
claiming protection. The sheriffs of London came with a 
strong force, and took the prisoner and his five friends out, 
and led them with chains round their necks to Newgate. 
Hereupon the dean and chapter complained to the king ; and 
though John Carpenter, the common clerk of the city, when 
the matter was gone into in the Star Chamber, “ offered to 
lose his livelinood if that church had more immunity than 
the least church in London,” the king ordered the men to be 
sent back to St. Martin's, “ there to abide freely, as in a place 
having franchises, whiles them liked.” 

There are several memorable instances of violation of the 
sanctuary of Westminster. One occurred on 11th August, 
1378, when John Schakel aud Robert Hanle, who had fied 
thither from the Tower, were pursued by Sir Alan Buxhull 
and Sir Ralph Ferrers with fifty armed men, who dragged 
the retugees from the altar, and killed Haule in the choir 
during the celebration of mass. The violators of sanctu 
were excommunicated, and, we must suppose, came in for 
their share of the good things promised to them by Edward 
the Confessor in his charter to the abbey. The abbot com- 
plained of the outrage in the next parliament, and the rights 
of the abbey were confirmed. 

The most memorable claim of sanctuary ever preferred at 
Westminster was that of Queen Elizabeth, widow of Edward 
1V:, who took refuge there with her son from the malice of 
“ Crookbacked Richard.” The account given by Speed cf the 
debate at the Council Board, whether or not it would be 
justitiable to take the refugees out of sanctuary, is very in- 
teresting, and throws much light on the nature of sanctuaries 
and the opinion men then had of them. It was contend 
that the refugees had no right to sanctuary, not having com- 
mitted any felony, or being in fear of their lives; that the 
child certainly was unable to aver any legal claim, and that 
it was a factious abuse of the privilege of the queen to go 
there. Some advocated the forcible taking of the Duke of 
York from his mother, a course which the Archbishop of 
York veb tly reprebended, but suggested persuasion as 
the means to be first tried to induce the queen to give up the 
child. How he succeeded, is well known, and there was no 
violation of sanctuary. 

The Duke of Buckingham, in the course of the debate, 
said: “ Yet will I not say nay, but that it is a deed of pity, 
that such men as the sea, or their evil debtors have brought 
Powe, should have some place of liberty to keep their 

ies out of the danger of their cruel creditors. And also, 
if the crown happen (as it hath done) to come in question, 
while either part taketh other as traitors, I like well there be 
some places of refuge for both. But as for thieves, of which 
these places be full, and which never fall from the craft after 
they once fall thereunto, it is pity the sanctuary should serve 
them, and much more man-quellers, whom God had to take 
from the altar and kill them, if their murder were wilful.” 

The above extract shows the kind of men who were 
dwellers in sanctuary, and who were the terror of all peace- 
able citizens. Henry VIII. was the first to clip their wings. 
In the eleventh year of his rei; 



















































which the following extract is made, from Edward the Con- 
fessor: “I and establish for 


ever, that what person, of 


ray uestion 
my og before the Privy Council, and the king being present, 
said he doubted if ancient kings and popes meant to give 






















lege was successfully claimed in this way; it was said that as 
imprisonment was the punishment for debt, and long im- 
to the sanctuary, being pursued for debt, might be deemed to 


and attached to other chartered sanctuaries besides West- 


abjure within forty days. He might, however, abjure if he 











between Salisbury Street and the Temple, and Fleet Street 
and the Thames, and in his reign, Courtney, Earl of Devon- 
ehire, rebuilt the college. This place is,perhaps more noto- 





privilege in cases of murder and felony done by sanctuary- 
men out of sanctuary, and in the hope of ing to sanctuary 
again; and he resolved to reduce the privilege to its original 
compass. Wolsey and the Abbot of Westminster, however, 
tried a piece of patchwork, which failed utterly : they made 
all sanctuary. persons take an oath that they would not do 
treason or felony anywhere sub spe redeundi ; but this acted 
voly as a stimulus to the bad to become worse, and the out- 
rages by sanctuary men who fled again to their refuge ever 
grew more intolerable. In the 2ist Henry VIII., an act was 
passed ordering murderers and felons in sanctuary, who 
ougbt by law to abjure, to be marked on the braun of the 
thumb with an A, atter coufession and before abjuration ; and 
ordering that those who ought to abjure and did not go 
within the time allowed by the coroner, were to be taken out 
of sanctuary, and proceeded against according to law. It 
seems that this enactment led to the expatriation of so many 
skilled artisans, that it was found necessary to substitute an- 
other act for it, the new act providing that instead of abjur- 
ing the realm, sanctuary-men should abjure their liberty to 
go free within it, and should abide for life, ‘as a sanctuary 
person abjured,” in sume refugee appointed by the 
Sach persons to be burned in the hand, and if they came out 
of sanctuary, to suffer death as an abjured person returning 
to the kingdom. By an act passed in the 27th Henry VIII., 
sanctuary-persons were ordered to wear badges, were for- 
bidden to carry arms, and to be abroad in the sanctuary be- 
fore sunrise or after sunset. Five years later, sanctuary was 
restricted to parish churches and churchyarés, and to a few 
places, including Westminster, specially mentioned; buteven 
these were declared henceforth incapable of protecting those 
who were guilty of murder, rape, burglary, highway rob- 
bery, house-breaking, church-breaking, and arson. The 
numbers in sunctuary at any one time were also restricted, 
and the inmates were bound to answer to a daily roll-call. 
Even with these restrictions, privilege of sanctuary was 
found, as time went oa, to be altogetuer intolerable; and by 
21st Jac. Lc. 28, all such privilege, and abjuration consequent 
thereupon, was utterly taken away and abolished ; but itmay 
well be imagined, that though legal privilege was taken away 
from sanctuary precincts, it was not possible by merely pass- 
ing an act to give the act free course in places that for cen- 
turies had defied it. As a matter of fact, long after the 
abolition of legal sanctuary, the old refuges were the haunts 
of men whom fear of the law made desperate; and it was 
seldom that the officers of justice ventured to execute a 
warrant or to serve a summons among ‘the bravoes of 
Alsatia,’ the birds in S'. Martin’s nest, the ‘freemen’ of the 
Borough, or the boys of ‘ Westminster Knoll.’ 
———_——_»—____—_ 


LADY CAROLINE LASCELLES AND CO. 
(UNLIMITED). 


The way in which some of our popular novelists transact 
the business of literature has of late been curiously illus- 
trated. It appears, by evidence of various kinds, that Miss 
Braddon has been writing sensational novels, compared with 
which her own acknowledged works are tame, and has been 
publishing them ina halfpenny journal under tue name of 
Lady Caroline Lascelles. At the very time that Mrs. Henry 
Wood's publisher has been indignantly disavowing another 





ome ye Mrs. Wood, we learn that another Mrs. Henry 


ood has appeared in America. The novels which enjoyed 
such a circulation in England have been tried rehand on 
a Transatlantic public, and have then recrosse¢d the ocean 
with a different title, and some sligkt disguise in the shape of 
grammar. Emboldened by these examples, another novelist 
bas ventured still further, and has given a new birth to a 
work that blushed unseen seven years ago. Mr. W. G. Wills 
has adapted the name of “ The Luve that Kills” to his“ Life’s 
Foreshadowings,” and has even taken the pains of copying 
out the former novel eo as to lull the quick sus; n of his 
new publishers into blind security. What may be the morality 
of such a course we cannot inquire. The probability is that 
Mr. Wills is liable toan action. But neither Miss Braddon 
nor Mrs. Henry Wood can be accused of attempting to gull 
their publishers or the public. Mrs, Henry Wood writes quite 
openly to say that she sees no harm in calling an old novel a 
new one. Why should shejoot publish “ Lady Adelaide’s 
Oath” in England after having pnblished it as “ T'he Castle’s 
Heir” in America? What canit matter to the English public 
whether the book is new or old? If she brings out her work 
at Philadelphia five years before it appears in England, she 
simply professes to write for an American public. Owing to 
the copyright laws, that edition cannot be imported into 
Great Britain. Owing to the price charged for three-volume 
novels, the English edition will not have a sale in America. 
The only thing to be said is, that this species of traffic in 
literature does not look very clean, and that an author who 
makes two separate ains for the same work, can only 
avoid the blame attaching to sharp practices by bargaining 
openly and above-board, instead of blinding the reader by 
letting years elapse, and the bookseller by changing the title. 

So much romance attaches to the novels of “ Lady Caroline 
Lascelles” that we must not deal with them in a hard, prac- 
tical spirit. In the first place there is something toucbing in 
the thought of a titled lady appealing to an audience of maid- 
servants. 
rather expect her to have a number of the Court Journal to 
herself, and to have that number printed expressly for ber on 
the thickest creamlaid paper, with virgin type which should 
never be used again. Or should this be too higbflown, she 
would write for one of the most aristocratic of the old month- 
lies, such a one as lics on the drawing-room tables of the old- 
established clube, and is never profaned by a reader. Such 
condescension as that of her writing the “ Black Band” or 
“ Diavola” is too much for us to realize, But when she 


and to throw aside the mask of fashion which is so lightly 
worn, our wonder is at an end. We can hardly be astonished 
at Miss Braddon assuming a new disguise or instructing the 
world by means of a new channel. Her title has no doubt 
been conferred by her Belgravia, which, though valuatis as a 
mode of communicating with the higher classes, is not suffi- 
cient to exhaust her ies. Or it may be that she has 
found her former readers unwilling to follow her to the ex- 
tremes of sensationalism, and while with those readers she 
turns to high life, refined profligacy, and adaptation from the 
French, she uses halfpeony journals as a safety valve for the 
superfluous vapour. If thia be the case, both classes of 
readers may think themselves lucky. Every one must admit 
that the breathless of Braddon’s earlier works 
was mere fitted for servant-maids than for cultivated readers. 
She disarmed much hostile criticism when she took a lesson 
from “ 


Madame 
i d the 
ma cay eg Om of the impossible; an¢ Lady Audley, 
walking several miles at midnight to burn down s house 





Lady Caroline pat pen to paper, one would - 


vouchsates to deal with American publishers for early sheets, - 
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to engage one ancther in conversation, or even to run their | share their possessions in every sense of the word. I cannot 
eyes over the missives lying on the counter for less eager | imagine how they agree about the babies, or when they are 
ts, and to wonaer who that individual can be | born which of the twenty gentlemen acts the “ proud father ;” 
who writes so often to Mrs. So-and-So, in such a bold, free | but as the issue of these marriages are very few and far be- 
hand; and whether the envelope for Captain Such-a-One, | tween, they have not many occasions for fighting about it. 
which is addressed in so suspiciously tradesman-like a cali- Indeed a baby is so rare an article now amongst the Todahs 
grapby, contains a dua from Madras or not. The Ootaca-/} tbat they consider it quite a curiosity; and when we were on 
a le are great at politics, and pass away many a plea- | the hills they actually brought one round the cantonment as 
sant half-hour on the Post-office Hill, wrangling and arguing, | a show, and expected money from those who looked at it. It 
and ending off by a general grumble, in which all ranks are | was 4 jolly, fat, little, black-eyed girl, but really not very won- 
agreed, at the bande called Government. Hither trip the | derful as a sight for European eyes. Fancy an Englishwoman 
unmarried ladies of the place also, demanding their letters, | coming to that pass that she considered a baby a curiosity ! 
or their mamma’s let'ers, with many a becoming blush and |I am afraid that some few of them, poor creatures! would be 
smile; and as itis as convenient a spot as any fora quiet | very thankful if by ngs the sight less often then they do.— 
flirtation, and no one can be blamed for wishing to have news |“ Gup,” in Temple Bar. 
of their absent friends, I am not sure that the unmarried 
ladies do unwisely. When the post has come in, the excite- 
ment of the day is over for most people in Ootacamund, ex- 
cept on the happy Tuesdays aforesaid. There is no band 
there to play in the-evenings and collect the company to- | than others from the memories they evoke, so have most men 
gether ; bat there are plenty of sequestered rides and walks, favourite words which speak of past and fond associations. 
and appointments are easily made, therefore it is not to be Indeed, many words are national favourites, and the conside- 
supposed that no one enjoys himself after eleven o'clock in ration of the influences they exert upon national character 
the morning ; in fact, the Neilgherry Hills are very much | Opens a wide field of inquiry which philologists are too apt 
*board ship; few enjoy them who have not the amusement of | t0 a. What marvellous pages of history do we owe, 
— = love to fall back upon, and to such Hades itself would | both o ancient and modern times, to that one word “ Li- 
probably not be uncomfortably warm. It isa grand place|berly!” Who can tell what depths of affection are stirred up 
for courtship, and many a young man who goes up there for | in the Swiss peasant’s heart by the “ Ranz des caches,” or in 
six months or a year on sick-leave, comes down with perhaps|the expatriated German by hearing mention made of his 
& worse complaint in the shape of a wife, for which the only |“ eaterland?” Amongst words most dear to a domestic 
consolation is, what can’t be cured must be—the other thing. | ple like ourselves are “ home,” “ welcome,” and “ good-bye.” 
There are always plenty of females on the hills, consequentiy | They recall some of the most t g brances of our 
the hills are dangerous to an idle man. Thereare the wives | life, instantaneously bringing before us scenes and conversa- 
who can’t live with their husbands in the plains; the “ grass- | tions and persons around whom cluster the fondest memo- 
widows,” as they are vulgarly termed; and as won't might|ties. The mere mention of “good-bye” at once calls forth 
very often be read fur can’t, perhaps they are, without any re- | Our sympathy. It is one of the dearest and yet the saddest 
ference to the amount of their charms, the most dangerous | Words in the language. 

































































the authors of the last-named books. We have not indeed 
read either the “ Black Band” or “ Diavola” with the atten- 
tion which their merits demand. We are also sadly ignorant 
of the mass of fiction bestowed on the world by Mr. G. W. M. 
pam pace beer the novelists of the London Journal ; but we 

confident that Miss Braddon will beat them. Whether 
she writes under her own name or under that of a lady of 
fasbion, in her own style or in a mixture of other stylee, she 
is unapproachable, and she must be unsurpassed, 

Our only fear is whether Miss Braddon’s share in these 
mysterious novels is confined to the loan of another person’s 
name. Mr. Maxwell’s letter, which isto appear in the Athe- 
n@um, gives some hint of this as being the solution. What 
if the novels are written by a joint-stock company, and Miss 
Braddon’s aole contribution to them is a license to suggest 
that she is Lady Caroline Lascelles? This would be nothing 
new in literature. In France the great Dumas has put his 
name on scores of title-pages on the strength of a few correc- 
tions. Miss Braddon, we believe, “edits” Belgravia on. this 
priaciple. It may be objected that though it 1s easy for one 
man to do work when another - the credit, it is not so easy 
for a great number to combine in order to write one person's 
novels. But this objection merely shows that the people 
making it are ignorant of the principle of penny periodicals. 

othing is more common than for one man to in a tale, 

for another to go on with it, and a third to finish it. Stories 
have been told of tho novelist of a penny paper being engaged 
ata weekly salary, and receiving notice to quit while he was 
in the middle of a weekly instal t. One list tried to 
get the better of the proprietor by killing off all his charac- 
ters. He was resolved that his successor should not inherit 
one of them, and he was curious to see how fresh characters 
could be created in the middle of a story. With this view he 



































“GOOD-BYE.” 


Just as every one holds some days in the calendar dearer 








collected all the dramatis personz in a ship, aud blew upsbip,|that the idle yoang men could encounter. Then there are} That “good-bye” eminently belongs to domestic life ad- 
characters and all at the end of the . And having done the young ladies whose parents are not able, or not willing, mits of easy demonstration. When the devoted three hun- 
for them all, he wrote the “to be continued in our next” with 


to send to England just jet bat who are too old to live with | dred poe from their friends before Thermopyle, or when 
a clear conscience and some sense of triumph. But his suc- 


safety in the heat of ras; and as girls born in that| Regulus put aside his weeping wife before leaving Rome for 
cessor was equal to the task. A boat had put out from the | country develop very early and very freely, and the bill air| Carthage, they bade them farewell. The ‘ire of patriotism 
shore under cover of the smoke with which the last chapter | is favourable to the freshest and most glowing complexions, | burat so fiercely within them that it consumed self and all the 
ended, and this boat, while bringing fresh characters on the| perhaps an anxious mother might desire safer comparions | Ordinary human affections. Their farewell (as we call it) was 
stage, wasableto rescue some of the old ones. Nor will thisstory|for her ardent young gentleman to ride and flirt with for | altogether objective and heroic. Again, when Mary Queen of 
seem improbable to the reader of Mr. Sala’s “ Quite Alone,” the | mouths together, after having seen none but orauge-coloared | Scots, as in that picture we can all so well remember, 
first volume of which was written by Mr. Sais himeelf in the | females for years, than some of the owners of the pretty faces | Strained her eyes to catch the last faint outlines of “la belle 
company of his manuscript, while the second volume was| which I have seen galloping round the lake at Ootacamund. | France,” she waved it her adieux. She left with it, once for 
written by Mr. Sala quite alone and totally oblivious of what | And lastly, there are the mothers themselves, with their troops | ll, her best wishes and fondest regret, and then betook her- 
had gone before, and the third was written by Mr. Andrew | of little ones, for whose health, perhaps, they have consented | 8¢l! resolutely to the task of taming rough Scotch hearts. 
Halliday. We see no reason why this joint-stock prineiple | to separate from their lords and masters ; or, wives whohave| With the parting of the queen or the soldier are none of the 
should rot be carried out to its full extent. Ifone man can| accompanied their husbands thither, and who watch each | tender dons Cc in “good-bye;” it would not 
change in the countenances of the invalids with a painful | Suit these cases, and is repugnant to the dignity of history. 
anxiety, as if they would peer into the future, and read | But whenever in daily life the heart parts from a person io 
whether the trip is to end in restoration to health and duty, | Wbom it is deeply attached, it wishes him “good-bye.” Just 
sick-leave to England, or a funeral at twelve hours’ notice. — takes two 7 og aly aye so er 4 —_ 
ere it not for ill and responsive hearts fo e “good-bye,” though one 
ee ew sap ciaon dies teste tg oe sought a8) amply sufficient for the more frigid “farewell.” We can bid 
concerned about themselves to have inclination to explore * guod-bye’" to e lovely prospect, or s subject which has long 
their beauties as they deserve, Nature should have sufficient snenged po ty Saar tone 3 roa png Fi 
8 there to pass away the time for everybody. I have fondiy dwell on them until affection has trausfigured and ren- 
de them sentient, as it were, to our regard. In common 
with all our noblest feelings, the sentiments of good will 
which find utterance in “ good-bye” belong to our better na- 
ture. Of course custom in too many cases dulls the full per- 
ception of all that is contained in the fervent wish “* be 
with you!” but even in the porcine and leguminous affec- 
tions of the agricultural labomer (to quote the type least 
removed from earth), next to the grief that refuses to be com- 
forted because his bacon rations are scanty, must probably be 
placed his sensations on wringing his sweetheart’s hand and 
saying, “ Well, old girl, gude-bye!”” 

“ Good-bye” has an immense superiority in comprehensive- 
ness over the ordinary valedictory formulas of the ancients, 
and in warmth of feeling over the modern “addio” and 
“ adieu.” Perhaps in the “ salve eternum :eternumque vale” 
of the Latin poet are best blended the two notions of good 
wishes from oneself for another—the subjective and objective 
——— — oo hevety - ay vs good bye.” The sad- 
Fi rs » | dest side of the sentiment w nds vent in “good-bye” 
Aone — a = ee ae comes out in epitaphs. Its grief cannot be veiled even waner 
but as their history has already been published, I could sa }/ those ludicrous creations of the village artist, so often found 
nothing of it here, but what I had cri from others. 8 4 in our country churchyards. Doubtless the sorrow of the 
cimens of the people themselves, however, I have had several parents for their son told in the epitaph— 
opportunities of witnessing, as they often came rovnd to the Him shall no more come to we, 
various houses to sell honey and buffaloes’ milk, their chief Sat Wehee ene Gig Got ba, 
resources proceeding from the possession of | herds of| 88 none the less poignant because expressed in the purest 
buffaloes, which form almost all their wealth and substance, | Devon dialect, of which the first rule for proficiency is that 
I believe Government pays them something annually in ex- ~ misplace as much as possible the cases of ali pronouns. 
change for the forcible possession of their birthright; and if| {a the boy’s “good-bye” there is no sadness, for hope paints 
such is really the case, it deserves to be recorded as one of the | to-morrow in brighter col than yesterday ; hood’s 
rare instances of the English Government giving away any- |“ g00d-bye” is thoughtful, and elightly sad, for who can tell 
thing that it was not absolutely obliged to do. The Todahs| how often he may return? But the fulness of  sorrowing 
are a remarkably fine-looking race, particularly for that end |“ g00d-bye” is in the old man’s parting. Humanly speaking, 
of the world. Both men ~ women are tall and strong, with | he cannot reckon on another meeting after even the briefest 
handsome features ; the crisply-curled beards of the former,|#bsence. A woman’s “good-bye” is usually less of a trouble 
and the long hair, hanging in curls to the waist, of the latter, | 0 her than it is to a man, except in cases where her affections 
combined with the aquiline noses of both sexes, reminding | fe most concerned. He is more reflective, more appechon.- 
one forcibly of the pictures still extant of the Assyrians. The | ive of change even in the commonplace partings of life. It 
Todah religion would appear to encourage the doctrine of no | is curious to remark how nature sympathises with our part- 
mercy on the female sex, as it permits a plurality of husbands, | ing at some times more than at others. How much worse is 
and some of the unfortunate women have apy number of| it to part with a friend in winter than in summer, at evening 
lords over them, varying from twelve to twenty, When it| than at midday, on a gloomy day than on a bright one! On 
is taken into 


m that the huts they live in are| Such ~ eae nature seems more than usually clairvoyant of 
our sou! 





begin a novel and leave it to be finished by another, why can- 
not several men begin on various parts of a novel, let some 
skilful editor join the parts together, and put the name of 
—_- Caroline Lascellesto the whole? Too many cooks spoil 
the , but many cooks are needed for the complex work 
of a grand dinner. There is one for the made dishes and an- 
other for the pastry; the arrangement of the dessert is con- 
fided to one, while another is absorbed in the concoction of 
sauces. So we might heve the several elements of a sensa- 
tional novel worked out independently of each other. A wo- 
man might write the love scenes. A man could pat in the 
law. The inevitable detective might be intrusted to “ Waters.” | com 
The grand marriage could be described by a late curate of St. 
George's. Thesecret marriage, which was to vitiate the grand 
one, could be told by an ex-blacksmith of Gretna. The pro- 
phet of a sporting paper would look to the haunting scenes 
and the steeplechase. Or perhaps it would bea good arrange- 
ment, as these novels are apt to turn on breaches of the com- 
mandments, to portion out the Decalogue. The sixth and 
seventh commandments would of course have many candi- 
dates, but the eighth is also convenient as bringing in ecenes 
at police courts, and without the niath a plot could not be 
woven. In this way all ranks of life would be represented, 
and the joint-stock novel would be complete in all its 
We gai admit that this perfecti be 
e@ quite admit that t jon ma: unn 

for hep Caroline’s present readers. They » Ae pn mr | 
much less, aud are spoiled by that little. We see by turning 
to the “ notices to correspondents” what it is they desire. 
Corrie, a brunette, aged twenty-two, of good family, but 
without money, would like to marry a military officer with a 
respectable income. Mabel May, who is eighteen, very pretty, 
being fair, with brown hair and blue eyes, and also respect- 
ably connected and accomplished, thinks she deserves to be 
married to a fine, tall gentleman with plenty of money. 
Annie, who is twenty-six, handsome, cheerful, and highly 
educated, wants to be married toa gentleman with not less 
than £300 a year. Daisy and Bessy are both tweaty-two and 
good looking, the former is fond of si and the latter has 
wavy brown hair. Such is Lady Caroline's public. We can 
see that the brains of suck girls must be very easily turned. 
The military officers, the fine tall gentlemen with plenty of 
money, the curates in full orders with dark curly hair, are all 
taken bodily out of the novels which fill the other pages of 
the paper. These poor girls, “ lone sitting on the shores of 
old romance,” are neglecting their daily duties and passing 
by the best opportunities, because they are taught by Lady 
Caroline and Co. that the earth is full of handsome young 
men with good incomes, who will them privately. 
sort of semi-Mormonism is inculcated by the universal pre- 
valence of bigamy in sensation novels. e seem to be on & 
jue to a new colony of St. Ives, on Salt Lake principles. 

husband has two wives, every wife has two lovers, 
every lover has two mistresees,every mistress has two 

; mistresses, lovers, wives, how many go to 


parison at Ootacamund. The ee gently-un- 
dulating earth, termi in a back ind of steep ascent ; 
the dark fir-trees, standing out in bold relief against a sunset 
sky of rainbow colours; the tiny mountain torrents met at 
every turn; the fissures in the overbanging eminences sprout- 
ing with wild flowers, and the roads planted on either side 
with avenues of trees, no less than the grand calm lake lying 
in the very bosom of the cantonment—all combine to give it 
the appearance I bave indicated. Perhaps one of the most 
curious situations which the Neilgberries afford a stranger, is 
to stand on the brow of some of the hills, looking down the 
haut towards the plains, and to see the cleuds th his 
eet: the very clouds to which he may have ignorantly raised 
his eyes whilst below, and imagined heaven was somewhere 
just above them, hovering like a mass of snow or down, or 
another range of hills more lovely than those he stands on, 
between himself and the lower earth. The original owners 





masters; masters, trance that they have to craw! in on all-fours, and that bein; No poet has expressed this more admirably than Dante— 
a house at St. Ives? For an answer to this riddle we must eans, ad. all other : g 2 
refer to the works of Miss Braddon.— London Review. See ahe aed to other duties, cooking a Era gia |’ ora che volge il disio 


man’s dinner tor him, the onerous nature of such a law may 
be faintly imagined. The Todahs’ buts are so full of vermin 
that, when - | busband’s Somerny has been caught in| though our own Tennyson has subtly seized on this ten- 


LIFE IN INDIA 
- one of the hill storms, he has found that his com: dency of uature to colour our thoughts in 
The Ootscamuncians have two great and noble in | coolies [not over particular themselves] have eA a beanvifil — ug the scarcely less 


objects ig 

life. One is, to climb every morning the little acclivity at the | out in the soaking rain to accepting tie shelter they might Fresh as the first beam glittering sail 

summit of which a waving flag denotes the situation of the | afford them; fancy, then, any un woman bm That brings our friends ms from tne enderwertd, 
-office, in order to obtain their letters, the other, to walk | cook hteen or twenty dinners to suit eighteen or Bad as the last which reddens over one 
phen every [wy ! » the be og , Which is near the | twenty aSows —— and tempers in an at That sinks with all we love below the verge. 
native town, an y ina at carrots, mosphere, mo physical, as a Todah hut may pre- . 
toes, to Jast them for the ensuing week. To witness these | sent under the circumstances. it is a type, however, of the pny: bye vet oe wa po Bn ya ‘bana — 
ical raids forms rather a curious study for the unini-| degrading state into which uncultivated minds must sink, that| tions where the intervening guif is » by the electric 
tte, td a tus nrocafed out tere oer epee | Todek wees hae a nae pan dom Not depend on 8] hearnes of“ goodsye Wh ote terminus of our god 
ar on men ves. : } 

) “—_ conts and trousers, most of them formed | once the next offer is made to the hustand . sa Ar| 7ishee in such 8 case ie Heart's Voatent 
an BO ae renter bufisloce to make his propossl desirable, 


Ai nav’ ti e intenerisce il co: 
Lo di’ ¢’ detto a’ doici amici addio, 
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Good-byes” are seldom pleasant. Perhaps they are least 


grcn al shows and ph together they tas thelr newe [nels acre. Lover No: hen coat by ballot edo fling of fpr as we rt wih one ound’ oi yoni 

Pa Gaas, uevever, aor letiny Wenstved. Gr Gab 0k: lene cbumancont nie cee ee ate ame Teste lndere| a puu,02. Sight by the errivel of Sesh circle of friends. 

aceaeeta he kahete eae | , the pith | smiles, the connexion is no y's) Then the sentiment so aptly expressed in Pope’s celebrated 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest, 
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robs the “ good-bye” of its bitterness. Still, this applies 
only to those remaining ; departing friends are no wise aided 
in taking a a age parting by the remembrance of past 
happiness. Doubtless, as in every other parting, some of 
their eyes dwell with a last fond gaze on a loved face, or the 


walk beside the k or the mountain side, pespled with 
heather and — with gorse. For many long day the ca- 
dence of that last song will linger in their ears, and memories of 


those restful hours haunt their dreams. Perhaps next ed 
brings them back, and though everything seems much as 
usual, something is sure to be different. The old days never 
come back agai So man loves to think, and one by one 
we garner up the precious relics of the past iato our hearts 
to be evoked in the fulness of future happiness, as a miser 
hangs over his store, or a lone man takes out of his desk a 
ribbon or a few faded violets, eloquent in their silence of 
other days and faces long since moulded into dust. Such 
ghosts es these do not come to trouble joy, but rather to in- 
tensify it. They are echoes, mellowed by distance, of the 
most touching “ good-byes” of life. 





Kutperial Parliament. 


In the House o£ Commons, on the 18th ult., the CHANCEL- 
Lor of the ExcHEQUER explained the _——— of the Reform 
Bill, under two heads—the object the Goverament had, and the 
means taken to attain it. On the first head he remarked that 
the Government wished to sustain and strengthen the varied 

b and functions of the House of Commons, by which it 
had risen to its present power and reputation, and to do this by 

lacing the representation on a broad and popular basis ; but 

e warned those who deemed the franchise to be a democratic 
right, and not a popular privilege, that there would be much in 
the bill which they would not approve. Passing to the details 
of the scheme, he first examined at length the principles on 
which the franchise in boroughs ought to rest, pointing out that 
every Bill since the Reform Act had proceeded on the principle 
of a diminution of value, and concluded that by the division on 
Lord Dunkelliu’s motion last year the House had asserted that 
Rating ought to be the basis. The Government had, therefore, 
accepted the principle that the franchise should be associated 
with the payment of Rates, and they proposed that every house- 
holder paying Rates, and having resided two years should be 
admitted to vote. This would admit 237,000 men who live in 
houses under £10 and pay Rates, leaving unenfranchised 486,- 
000 householders not paying their own Rates. But every facility 
would be given to pound h holders to take upon them- 
selves the payment of their own Rates, and to obtain ia conse- 

uence the right of voting. After an elaborate argument upon 
the £5 franchise, which he strongly condemned, Mr. Disraeli an- 
nounced that the Bill would confer the franchise on payers of 
£1 direct taxes (not including licenses of any kind), and house- 
holders (in towns only) paying £1 direct taxes would be allowed 
to exercise the franchise in respect of both euffrages. It would 
also contain an education franchise, aod would give the fran- 
chise to the holders of savings-bank deposits and funded pro- 
perty to the amount of £50. The direct tax franchise would 
adda number greatly exceeding 200,000, the education fran- 
chise, 35,000, the funded property fraochise 25,000, and the 
savings-bank franchise 45,000; in all, more than 1,000,000 
would be added to the borough constiiuency. In the counties 
the franchiee would be fixed at £15 Rating, which would add 
171,000, and the lateral franchises would bring the total addi- 
tions to the county constituencies to some 330,000. The Go- 
vernment, Mr. Disraeli suid, had carefully considered the plan 
of cumulative voting and three cornered constituencies, and had 
tried it at every point, but bad come to the conclusion that it 
was erroneous and pernicious. Passing to the Redistribution 
scheme, be announced that it was substantially the same as that 
of the Bill of the 25th ult—viz., that thirty seats would be re- 
distributed, fourteen to new boroughs, fifteen to counties, and 
one to the London University. He defended it from the charge 
of inadequacy, pointing out that there was no medium between 
coastructing a new electoral map of England and seizing op- 
portunities as they arove of remedyiog pressing inequalities by 
giving members to new boroughs as they arose into importance, 
and by adding to the direct representation of important con- 
stituencies. 

Mr. GLapsTONE, while reserving to himself the liberty of de- 
ciding what course he would take on the Bill as a whole until 
he saw it, ridiculed Mr. Disraeli’s sudden reverence for the 
principle of Rativg, reminding him tha: the House, in dealing 
with the county franchise last year, had decided against it, con 
demned the Redistribution as inadequate, though it might be 
dealt with in detail in Committee, and denied altogether the ac- 
aw of Mr. Dieraeli’s figures. The great majority of the 
householders he expected to come in were mere “men in buck- 
ram ;” instead of 237,000, not more than 140,000 would appear. 
That part of the scbeme which relates to personal payment of 
Rates and Pp ab hold. Mr. Gladst attacked, 
pointing out that the processes by which they are admit'ed to 
the Register differ in different boroughs, that they are under the 
management of the local authorities, and that ia most cases the 
vote would be accompanied by a fine in the shape of increased 
tates, He showed, too, what facilities would be given for the 
manufacture of votes by electioneering agents. He also ex- 
pressed his personal conviction that it would be a great ad 
vantage if the redaction of the franchise downwards could be 
made to stop with the personal payment of Rates, The three 
safeguards of the Bill were Residence, Rating, and Dual Voting; 
and he examined these in detail, showing that Rating would act 
very irregularly, and that large numbers might be excluded in 
some towns by the action of vestries and special local Ac’ 
while in agricultural boroughs the franchise would be virtually 
manhood suffrage. On the Dual Vote Mr. Gladstone emphati- 
cally declared, amid loud cheering, that he was implacably hos- 
tile to it, that it was a gigantic engine of fraud, and the procla- 
mation of a war of classes. He remarked next on the absence of 
the lodger franchise from the Bill, quoting Mr. Disraeli’s de- 
scription of it in 1859, and predicting that it would have to be 
introduced into the Bill. Duality and personal payment of 
Rates were practically dead as safeguards already, and with the 
addition of a lodger franchise no doubt it would be a very ad- 
vantageous Bill for the Liberal party, but how it was to be 
treated as a whole by the Liberal party was a question for fu- 
ture consideration. 

Mr. Lows warned the supporters of the Bill that, so far from 
having touched sound ground in household suffrage, they had 
lighted on a quicksand which would be no safeguard against 
further downward progress. In fact, the present s was 
housebold, with the limit or safeguard of £10 rental, and a per- 
sonal payment of Rates would not be found so stable even as £10 
rental, for it would be attended with more personal annoy- 
ances to the voters, and | would be more anxious to sweep it 
away. If the compound house-holders were io to have 
votes, all this mach! ought to be swept away; if not, the 
change would differ little from = £6 rental. Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal that the franchise should be brought down to meet the 
point where personal payment of Rates ceased Mr. Lowe thought 














worth the conrideration of the House; but expressed the 
strongest repugnance for the Dual Vote, which was founded on 
the fallacy that the —_— power was the chief function of the 
Houee of Commons, was insulting to those who were to be ad- 
mitted to the franchise, and would create such glaring inequali- 
ties that a fresh agitation must immediately follow. Whatever 
was done ought to be done freely and frankly, and the House 
ought to be told by the Government whether they considered 
thie a vital part of the Bill. 

Mr. RokBUcK aw no difficulty in arranging all the objections 
taken by Mr. Gladstone on the ratepaying part of the scheme in 
Committee, and, animadverting on Mr. Gladstone’s speech, hinted 
that the main motive for those objections was party feeling. The 
Dual Vote, of course, was impossible, but it was evidently not a 
vital point. He urged the House to bear in mind that if this Bill 
were rejected and the Government thrown out (for he did not 
believe in a dissolution) a dead lock would follow, and he advised 
= read the Bill a second time and deal with it in Com- 
mnittee. 

Mr. BEREsForD Hope made some sarcastic observations ou 
the {remy of a Conservative Government outbidding Liberals 
in a Liberal market, aud denounced the Bill as a two-faced busi- 
ne+s, which might prove so restrictive that it would take away 
with one hand what it seemed to give with the other, or else 
would entail Household Suffrage in a most dangerous form. 


——__>—_——_- 
AN EVENTFUL TEN MINUTES. 


“Lord Derby had to address the Conservative party at two 
o’clock. He did not think that they had more than ten minutes 
in which to make up their minds. They knew the result. It was 
determined by a majority of the Cabinet to pro not the Bill 
which had been agreed to on the Saturday, but an alternative 
measure in the place of the larger and bolder scheme.’’—8im J. 
PakINGTOoN’s Speech at Droitwich, Wednesday, March 13, 


Ten minutes—one sixth of an hour— 
To settle the “‘ Yes” or the “ No,” 
Whereon hangs the balance of power 
Of classes high, middle, and low. 
The time could not well have been shorter, 
Though the old one, not Rupert, had driven— 
But e’en Rupert’s self, sure, a quarter, 
ur, perhaps, half an hour might have given! 


Ten mioutes—to fix on the fiat 
That may mould generations unborn :_ 
Whether new men and measures to shy at, 
Or stick to old ruts, safely worn ; 
Ten minutes—to make up the mind, 
Yes—or no—to a leap in the dark, - 
With the pluck of blind leaders of blind, 
And the lightness of lads on a lark! 


Ten minutes—to forfeit our pledges, 
Oar principles overboard pitch, 

Count odds, balance books, settle hedges, 
And put a good face on the hitch. 

Ten minutes—to eat our own words, 
And bid up to Beales, over Bright; 

To harden our hearts for Lowe’s gird, 
The General’s scorn, Cranborne’s spite! 


Ten minutes—tu choose ’twixt all this, 
And quietly backing the coach, 
And, though Brighv’s alliance we miss, 
Escaping the Carlton’s reproach, 
Tearing Dizzy’s wild projects to bits, 
Last year’s bills taking down from their shelves. 
Spreading stucco o’er Cabinet splits, 
And keeping our rows to ourselves. 


Ten minutes!—No wonder the plunge 
Seemed too much like a jump in mid-air, 
That e’en Rupert threw up the sponge, 
And his Jonabs determined to spare. 
Ten minutes! With Rupert for guide, 
And on either side motives so strong— 
No wonder, howe’er you decide, 
Your decision should prove to be wrong! 


——_—_>_—_—_ 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


has fallen—in spite of his Lordship’s unwillingress to throw 
it off—upon the shoulders of Mr. Gladstone, it appears that 
possession of the robe does not ensure to the wearer the im- 
plicit obedience of his party. For the second or third time 
since Reform came prominently on the carpet, I have to re- 
port that it still proves a very apple of discord, and that dis- 
union is the order of the day. No one even ventures to pro- 
phesy what turn affairs will take; and, for once, I bless the 
submarine telegraph that renders anticipation superfluous. 
Meanwhile it seems to me that the country—or that portion 
of it which is not committed to partisanship—rather enjoys 
the predicament of the House of Commons, its simultaneous 
fears of going too far and of not going far enough, its depre- 
cation of any serious changes, and its keen desire to have the 
great bugbear quieted somehow or anyhow, so thet the arena 
may be cleared for ordinary conflicts over the spoils of office. 
One thing is certain—there must be a settlement; for all men 
feel that if it be much longer delayed, we shall verge rapidly 
toward that radicalism from which our politicians instinc- 
tively recoil, The coming week will probably foreshadow 
the bent of things, if itdo not bring about a dissolution of 
Parliament or the resignation of Lord Derby, either of which 
events is possible.—At this critical juncture, a new morning 
penpy ay aed has been started under the title of The Day 
which is said to represent the views of the “ Adullamites.” 
If this be so, the views of that heterogeneous party must be 
just as uncertain as those of old-fashioned Whigs and Conser- 
vatives ; and it too is perchance waiting to determine its line 
of action. For the moment, three points only are remarkable 
in the new candidate for public favour; it is printed on far 
better paper than its low-priced competitors ; its policy is 
veiled; its general getting-up, in a literary sense and apart 
from its editorials, is absolutely contemptible. I am teld that 
it is backed by such support as fifty thousand pounds can en- 
sure; but I hear men wonder at ite want of obvious claim 
upon the attention of our journal-ridden metropolis, and ask 
what it means and why it was brought out. 


The next of the Fenian insurrection—if such it may 
be termed—will show us, itis to be hoped, something ofits ori- 
gin. lt is mostd e that we should learn, by and through 


If Earl Russell’s threadbare mantle of Liberal leadership | knocked down at auction for the neat | 





America. Herein gathers all the interest that one can feel 
concerning the abortive, but most unhappy outbreak—unhap- 
py because it throws Ireland back twenty years from all 
Chance of progress and regenera'ion. The most humane men 
here are anxious that no false leniency should be shown to- 
ward the mercenary wretches in New York and elsewhere, 
who have, for base purposes of their own, hurried their poor 
countrymen into dangerous and hopeless action. These latter . 
have indeed had a burd time of it. To say nothing of the 
ultimate consequences, to which those who were captured 
have rendered themselves liable, their sufferings from cold 
and hunger were severe in the extreme. They will therefore, 
it is expected, find more merciful treatment than their Irish- 
American chiefs, who will necessarily experience the fullest 
rigour of the law, and may Heaven have mercy on their 
souls ! 
The observer of Continental affairs need be at no loss for 
material, whether for comment or speculation. The late de- 
bates in the French Chamber have been lively beyond mea- 
sure, and, if they have no other result, may revive that taste 
for Parliamentary discussion which has slumbered under the 
Imperia! régime.—The establishment or renewal of good re- 
lations between Austria and Hungary is also a fact not devoid 
of importance, especially since the overwhelming weight of 
Prussia nullifies any attempt at a Southern German confede- 
ration.— Order reigns at Madrid ; that is to say, the Govern- 
ment has crushed out all semblance of liberalism.—In the 
East, notwithstanding the restless Garibaldi’s appeals, and the 
actual presence of his son, the Cretan insurrection is not likely 
to prove the expected wedge for rending asunder the Turkish 
empire.—Holland and — are at serious issue, on a point 
growing out of the navigation of the Scheldt; but the larger 
power will keep peace among the minors, though they are 
content to stand by and only ejaculate pious regrets, when 
two among themselves proceed from barking to biting. I 
wish I could think that wars will cease any the sooner, be- 
a interference becomes so Costly as to be almost imprac- 
ticable. 
It is scarcely possible that the marvellous statistics of Bri- 
tish trade and commerce, in 1866, can have escaped an eye 
always at work in selecting for readers the things best worth 
extracting. But we become s0 used to vast computations 
and figures on a grand scale, that mapy wonders, though re- 
corded, receive only slight attention. Yet let any one think 
of it deliberately : our little island’s trading in twelve months 
to the amount of nearly a thousand million of dollars ; a rise 
of twenty-nine per cent. in the value of goods exchanged be- 
tween Great Britain and France, as compared with 1865; and, 
more strange still, despite the exaggerated tariff in the U. 8. 
they have taken from us in the year more than France and 
Germany combined! At the same time, it may be doubted 
whether the profits of trade have been at all commensurate 
with its extent. Some poor merchants, 1 suspect, wish now 
that they had only transacted half the business upon which 
they entered. Great anxiety as to the future pervades the 
mercantile world ; and there are some signs of a pause in the 
recklessness of private expenditure which we had n to 
copy from « certain Republic across the Atlantic, as there are 
many signs that the recklessness of speculation, which we had 
also copied, has been succeeded by a epell of over-caution. 
Sundry sound enterprises are indeed languishing for want of 
the confidence that brings capital forward. And yet the vast 
works in p here surprise one at every turn. The con- 
version of miserable houses into fine mansions and offices 
continues on a ~ scale; though I am not aware that the 
spade has actually beenjemployed, so far, upon a contem- 
lated bit of rail-road that is worth mentioniny, at once for 
ts singular boldness and its slight promise of adequate re- 
turn, One of the Brighton companies, it seems, is jealous of 
the hapless London, Chatham, and Dover Company, whose 
ruin was hastened or augmented by their extravagant outlay 
in bringing their “ city” or down-town passengers across the 
Thames, instead of depositing them on the south side of that 
little stream. Unable to buy convenient ground for a station 
south of the Royal Exchange, these Brighton people have 
selected a site on the opposite side, and propose to have their 
starting place in Broad Street, whence the new line is to pro- 
ceed under the London Docks, and so over the water into 
Surrey by way of the Thames Tunnel!! This extravagant 
project is seriously entertained ; but I do not believe that the 
works are commenced. 
Notwithstanding the peculiar fact—communicated in my 
last letter—that one of Rembrandt's ——- had been 
ttle sum of eleven 
hundred and eighty pounds sterling, the disarrangement of 
financial affairs and the depreciation of railway investments 
are not without influence on the prices of works of urt. But 
let me, before enlarging on this point, revert for a moment to 
the individual who indulged his taste at such an enormous 
cost. His case may be added to the voluminous chapter of 
human eccentricities. He is alawyer by profession, but some- 
what advanced in life, and in such health that he has 
been for months past a prisoner to his house, with slight 
prospect of ever leaving it alive. Being known, however, as 
a collector of rare prints, an agent called upon him prior to 
the sale, and obtained permission to bid on his behalf up to 
seven hundred pounds. At almost the latest moment, the 
ruling passion took still another upward turn in the sick 
man’s mind, and ther cool hundred was added to the 
limit beyond which he was not to be tempted. But it hap- 
pened that the lawyer’s partner was in the auction-room when 
the coveted object was put up, and gave rise to a competition 
almost unexawpled, owing to the presence ofa bidder for the 
Imperial Library at Paris. This partner it was, who, anxious 
to have the invalid’s fancy humoured, went thus far above 
the mark and obtained the prize—an incident only note- 
worthy on account of the tingular personal result. The sick 
man, in place of being angry or annoyed at his limit —s 
thus passed, was enchanted with his purchase, and mend 
suddenly in health under the influence of this new excite- 
ment for him. Whether his geave malady has altogether dis- 
appeared, I can’t say. The anecdote was told me by 4 
brother-lawyer at a dinner-table, as I tell it. But London is 
a large place,and one can’t fullow every thing out to the 
issue. A-propos also of auctioneers in this line of business, I 
am informed on good authority that Messrs. Ch 
and Woods, who officiate in King Street, St. James’s, make 
a net annual profit of fifty thousand pounds from their sales. 
Property, in the way of pictures, china, antiquities, and ob- 
jets d'art, passes yearly under their hammer to the value of 
one million sterling. ‘They charge five per cent. on all that 
they put up; seven aud a-half per cent. on all that is sold. 
The difference pays all their expenses, leaving the ae pw 
cent. net. Perhaps the ease with which this handsome 4 mr 
is realised, may a the listless manner in which 
ulpit oratory-is put 
4 ‘0 come back to the comparati moderation 
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that bad to the late G. J. Rodgers, of Sheffield cut-| be a combination of 


Grisi, Malibran, and Persiani— 


Pasta, 
lery fame, to a living Baronet come to grief. Two or| whereas an excellent judge in these things writes me from 
three splendid landscapes by Brantwhite brought only a| Paris, that she is just as much as ever like one of the little 
hundred and twenty-five guineas each ; anda hae | large and | birds that warble out of mechanical boxes, and with no more 


fine painting by John Gil “ The Queen Dist: 
Orinean Medals = Thy A 


buting the | feeling or genius than a pair of tongs. 


We are, however, to 


” at Buckingham Palace, an importsnt work | have Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” which must be good insemuch 
that has been engraved, was carried off at the same price. | as it has been coldly received in Paris, and Gounod’s “ Romeo 
Carl Werner, Cox, Copley Fielding, David Roberts, andjand Juliet,” which will be welcome in remembrance of 
others of equal celebrity, were submitted to corresponding |“ Faust.” 
reduction. The only exception—if it were one—wasin the! London, March 23, 1867. W. Y. 


case of Birket Foster. His productions are generally on a 


very small scale. The one in question was large, perha) 

twenty-four inches, by twelve ‘or the rest, it resembled in 
treatment his somewhat mannered landscapes, being ela- 
borately and exquisitely finished. The subject, 
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‘was more comprehensive than usual, being described in the 
catalogue as “ Market-cart, with Sheep and Cattle Passing 
Over a Bridge,” to which was appended the remark that 
it was one of the artist’s finest works. Some one took 
it in exchange for two hundred and seventy-five guineas. 
Yet I think I could have invested that sun more satisfactorily 
at the Dadley Gallery in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, a 
lace associated with the memories of poor Artemus Ward. 
the interval between the regular Spring and Summer ex- 
hibitions of Water Colours, here is one to which the “ 
guns” do not for the most part contribute. The names of the 
artists are not generally familiar ; and indeed there must be 
among them some beginners, and some who will never reach 
beyond a beginning. On the other hand, the catalogue being 
all priced, it seems that amateurs can here pick up an occa- 
sional “bit” worth the having, without being fleeced for the 
sake of a fast.ionable reputation. In the main, I need not re- 
pon. fashion comes not, save with merit; but merit at times 
unduly kept in the back-ground—hanging committees be- 
ing often backward in recognizing it. For instance, your 
Teaders must surely know W. Hunt, whose clever but laboured 
Fy and birds’ nests are bought and sold for fabulous sume. 
e.l, in the show whereot I speak, may be seen “ Plumsand a 
Peer,” by acertain W. Hough ot whom I never heard, tov 
pelpably done in imitation of Hunt’s style, but in truth more 
tect than anything I have seen from Hunt’s own hand. 
et this picture may be bad for forty pounds. Nor will it 
be much seen. It is hung so low as to run the risk of being 
unnoticed, though in this respect it une perhaps unintention- 
ally in the eyes of those who do find it out, because the action 
of light upon colours under glass is especially favourable when 
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Buropean News. 

The past week has not been without its first-class sensa- 
tion. As Fenianism is defunct in Ireland, and affairs, not 
only in Great Britain, but on the continent, are comparatively 
tame, our good American cousins have managed to get up an 
excitement among themselves in refcrence to the far-off Es- 
quimavx, in the neighbourhood of Kamtschatka. We treat 
this subject under a separate heading, but it would appear 
that not only John Chinaman, but also John Esquimaux, is 
hereafter to be hailed as “ fellow-citizen,” by this universal 
Yankee nation, and although it was presumed that England 
would object to this addition to the American happy family, 
the astute Duke of Buckingham coolly replies, to inquiries in 
Parliament on the subject, that it is “a matter of the utmost 
indifference” to the British Government. 

Since the Albion last went to press, the Queen has given her 
sanction to the British American Confederation Bill as 
finally amended and passed by the House of Lords; thus 
establishing beyond a doubt the existence of the new Nation, 
or Dominion north of us. This Act will probably take effect 
on the Ist of July next, that being the commencement of the 
fiscal year in all the Provinces concerned in the change. In 


Object is below theeye line. 1 have been struck with this| the meantime the proposition to guarantee a consolidsted 
fact, lately, at the South Kensington Museum, where some of | loan of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 sterling, for the construction 


the oil pawwtings are under glass, and are hung rather below 
than above that average point. Among the few works in this 


of the Inter-Colonial Railway, has been agreed to in the 


same Dadley Gallery. that I to motion two Al.| House of Commons, where all money bills must originate. 
ne coenea, poor cchjests bp cheaaatoes bat sient tee Thus the good work of consolidation or Nationalization, goes 
» by Arthur Severn, a son of her Majesty’s Consul at! bravely on, with even less delay than the most sanguine could 
Rome i an ny view in Surrey, with a heathery fore-| naye hoped a few months since. And if we may be allowed to 


colour, by Vicat Cole, the only fault of 


which is too javish a show of pigment, and just a slight ten- digress here, we would express the hope that no time will now 
dency to woollyness in the clouds; several Egyptian sketches | be lost in creating the Red River country into a Colony,— 


by Frank Dillon and H. Pilieau;'a charming “ Baby” by E. 
eyler—not F.; a fine landecape by Francis Powell; and 
some good figure pieces by J. L. Williams and Juliena Rus- 
sell. t not my remark above, as to W. Hougb apparently 


with a native Colonist as its first Governor,—followed ty the 
quick admission of both that Colony and British Columbia, 
to full participation in the Councils of the new Dominion now 


iminting W. Hunt, be taken as of general application. Quite | established. 


contrary. Whatever the merits or demerits of our Kng- 
lish school, its individuality is conspicuous and commenda- 
ble. If any class in it be amenable to the charge of sameness, 


We learn further from England that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has made his financial exhibit, from which it ap- 


it must be the Pre-Raphaelites, with whom I do confess my.| Pears that the national revenue exceeded the expenditure 
self out of patience, though I believe that to a very consider- | during the last fiscal year by nearly £2,500,000,which statement 
able extent their seeming repetitiun cf each other's style is| is eminently satisfactory and reassuring. On the Reform ques- 


one of the ill results of a style viciousin itself. Madox Brown 


ion, the Java’s mail informs us that the meeting of liberal 
has here another “ Lear and Cordelia,” for the illustration of ore, . 
whose unhappy tale the Pre-Raphaelites, methinks, have| ™embers, at tho house of Mr. Gladstone, was very fuliy at- 
taken outa patent. It is as flat as a mosaic, and as coarse as | tended, there being in all 278 members present. It was de- 
@ raw modern tresco.—I was glad to notice that in the inter- | cided to allow the Government bill to be read a second time, 


val between one visit aud another, the best works had gene- 


d to go into Committee; but unless there materially 
rally been ticketted with the grateful word “sold” at the| *” . ' 
corner of the frame. Who tage the trash is still a puzzle to charged, it must finally fail. Ex-Goveruor Eyre, who was 
me.—The auctioneers above-named advertise the famous| recently arrested, has been acquitted after a short examina- 


Esterhazy jewels for sale on the 29th inst.; put these are not 


- tion. 7 
the gems over which one lingers with delight. I am glad the| Considerable interest has been manifested on the continent 


collection is to be broken up and dispersed, feeling rather 


asbamed of the fuss that has been made over it. 


in the negotiations looking to the acquisition of Luxemburg 


One more word on a kindred subject, for that of which I by France, but it is now stated that these negotiations have 


would now 8) 


has in some sense an international interest. | b¢e2 broken off. We must pevertheless Jook for early com- 


strolling up Bond Street, two days since, I noticed a crowd | plications in that quarter. 
of what Bumbledom calls “carriage folk” streaming into| The Paris Exhibition was duly opened on the 1st inst., but 


Messrs. Dickinson’s shop. A lounger in your service, I fol- 


i incomplete ; particularly in the 
lowed of course; and soon found myself face to face with the| it 18 sid to be yet very 
enamel portrait of Queen Victoria, eneted oy her Majesty's French department, where it appears to us, itshould be most 


command for preseutation, on her part, to 


. George Pea- | perfect. 





body. It will be shipped to America, probably by the st 


that carries this letter; and I am happy to say that itis highly 
ful 


creditable as a work of art, being at the same time a tru 





It is d from Florence that the Italian ministry 
have tendered their resignations to Victor Emmanuel, and 


and unflattered likeness, It is a three-quarter length, in oval | that a new ministry will be formed. It is also said that the 
form, and represents, with suitable background, the tovercign | coronation of Franeis Joseph, the Emperor of Austria, as 


habited in robes of semi-state, such as she has worn on occa- 

, lary ions since she has been 
unsupported in this hard task of ceremonials. The black 
dress and the saddened look indicate sufficiently the period, 





sions of opening the Paili 


King of Hungary, will take place at Pesth early in July next. 





The Russian Bear and the American Eagle. 


while the display of gorgeous insignia and ornaments gives Many of our contemporaries, both American and British 


the picture a air, without being thrust too prominently 


forward. Mr. F. A. Tilt, the painter, has, in short, been ex- American, have expressed surprise at the sudden announce 
tremely successful. The material, on which he bas worked, ment frou, Washington, made early in the week, that the bar- 
is notivory. So large a piece—the size is fourteen inches by | ren and inhospitable coast, known on the map as the “ Rus- 


ten—could never have stood the fiery process of baking, by 


é ‘ossessions” in America, had actually changed hands. 

which the mineral colours are fixed. 1: is on a sh cea P 

gold ; and itis said that nothing of the kind has been hereto-| We cannot ourselves, however, share in this surprise. ‘That 
executed in England on such a scale of magnitude. The|® bargain has been strack between the respective governments 

frame is crimson and gold, of rich effect. The inscription at| of Russia and the United States, by which the former becomes 

foot is simply this: “ Presented by tae Queen to George Pea- the seller, and the latter the purchaser, of the rugged coast 


body, Esq., the Benefactor of the Poor of London.” How- 


ever irettul some of us may be at the protracied seclusion of | #2°¥® named, at the | me figure of $7,000,000 in gold, 
the royal widow, it is impossible to doubt the depth and| we are bound of course to believe, since the assertion ema- 
of her impulses, when she comes in contact with | nates directly from the State Department at Washington, and 


sorrow end suffering, or has to deal with those who would al- 
leviate them. : 


In the teeth of frost and snow and blighting easterly 


particularly as it has also been promptly sent to the Senateof 
the United States for concurrence, or ratification. That it 


winds— 
at the moment of closing this letter into humid mild. | Will be a8 quickly ratified, however, is at least doubtful. Not- 
ness—our Spring shows of flowers have been commenced by | withstanding the gratuitous semi-official announcement that 


Botanic and Horticultural Societies. But, I confess, I cannot 


speak of them from personal experience; nor have I meta rae wget hy a 2! foe Se 


ther announcement—bat, we may here add, without authority 


cing season, cume the oA npr rm of our two Italian | bat “ Sir Frederick Bruce will telegraph to Earl Russell for 
Opera companiee, Two full columns of an advertisement in | instructions to protest against its acceptance by our Govern- 


daily papers have already prepared the public for or 
dous enterprise at hich, on the whole, wi i 
that you have in New British action is concerned. Sir Frederick Bruce is too well 


ment,” aud we beg leave to contradict the whole story so far as 


York. Tis Operatic humbug deserves exposure. To reau | informed already, not only on this Russo-American ques- 
so-called criticiams in print, one would imagine little Patti to| tion, but also on certain other intrigues of a like character in 





reference to British American Territory in the northwest, 
to be taken unawares by any such “ buncombe” announce- 
ment as this one. 

It the Factors and Fur-traders of the northwest, as well as 
the managers of the Hudson’s Bay Company resident in 
London, were not true Britons at heart, perhaps Sir Frederick, 
as well as the British Government itself, would be ignorant 
of more than one secret proposition during the past two or 
three years, but happily Ministers know quite as 
much of what is actually transpiring, as does 
the most trusted subordinates of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington; and therefore the “English Re- 
presentative” is not at all likely to tax the ingenuity of 
telegraphic censorsto uncipher apy hurried cable despatches 
on this subject, at present. Accordingly, the State Department 
at Washington need not hereafter take the trouble to pro- 
phesy what Sir Frederick will, or will notdo. They would, 
apparently, have this trivial matter appear a pressing emerg- 
ency, but it is nothing of the kind. 

Yet viewing the proceeding from an entirely disinterested 
standpoint, we would say that if an American merchant, 
whose promises-to-pay were selling at seventy-five cents on 
the dollar, were to contract for an unproductive and valuel 
piece of land, situated in a frozen region, at a comparatively 
large figure, or, in other words, have to agree to pay $7,000,000 
in gold tor a property subject to a long lease at £1,500 per 
annum—impartial observers, as well as the merchant’s own 
creditors, would be likely to say at least that it was an un- 
justifiable speculation. And we imagine that this will be the 
verdict of the more sensible portion of the American people 
in reference to this Russian-America affair. It is in fact only 
a Fur Company that can afford to pay anything for the use 
ot this wild and remote frozen region, but that a nation 
already possessing more sea coast than it can advantageously 
use, and more than it could begin to defend in case of war with 
apy leading maritime power, should make so wild a purchase, 
is beyond our comprehension. Fourth-of July orators, it is 
true, msy picture in high-flown terms the “ beautiful bird,” 
known as the American Eagle, perched on the top of the 
imaginary “ North Pole,” with the Russian Bear climbing up to 
embrace it, and all this, with much more, would serve to tickle 
the fancy of the vulgar. But that practical statesmen should 
lend themselves to such a useless proceeding with any other 
view than to direct public attention from more dangerous 
themes, or with some more sinister design, we cannot our- 
selves believe. That United British America—which is now 
about to become an important, and, at no distaut day, an inde- 
pendent State—possesses a Pacific coast line of nearly five 
bundred miles, between the present boundary of the United 
States and their proposed acquisition, and that such coast line 
embraces al] the narbours, as well as territory, worth possess- 
ing north of Oregon, are facts beyond dispute. Why then 
should the United States buy this worthless territory at an 
exorbitant price? Already many of our American con- 
temporaries have spoken plainly of the folly of such a prv- 
ceeding on the part of the American Government, and some of 
these journals have told other plain truths in reference to this 
matter, which we will try to find room for hereafter; but for the 
present we will only say, British America will not be likely to 
object to their Southern neighbours becoming also their North- 
ern ones, on the Pacific, provided they mean to be neighdourly. 
But, on the contrary, if the agents of the United States Gov 
ernment hereafter renew their overtures, or attempt further 
secret purchases of certain companies’ trading rights in the 
north-west Territory—apparently for the express purpose of 
leading to troublesome complications with both the British, 
and British American Governments—we would, in such case, 
advise the present American officials to seek a quarrel, or 
misunderstanding, in some more straightforward manner, 
and thereby save both their national reputation and national 
credit. Ifthe American people fully understood the whole 
subject, and but knew their own interests, they would hurl 
from power, at the shortest notice, all scheming politicians 
who, through their errors, may yet commit the nation toa 
policy at variance with the teachings of their wisest and 
ablest statesmen of the past century. 

Before saying more on this head, we shall await the action 
of the United States Congreas in the premises; hoping, how. 
ever, that all the facts pertaining to this questionable ne- 
gotiation may be laid before the House, in order that mem- 
bers may understand how to treat the subject. 


The Right-Hour Delusion. 

The recent action of the Legislature of the State of New 
York and of the Federal House of Kepresentatives relative to 
the eight-hour system, has again called public attention to a 
question which many hoped had been stricken from 
the list of the actual issues of the hour. The ambition of poli- 
ticians and the misdirected zeal of workingmen, however, 
forbid this, and the country is threatened with an excess of 
crude legislation on a subject which does not call for any, 
and where the smallest amount cannot but have an injurious 
influence. Hours of labour in a community can only be regu- 
lated by the law of supply and demand, and arbitrary en- 
actments are as absurd, and more fatal to the best interests 
of society, than the old sumptuary laws, of which general 
common sense long since compelled the repeal. To this truth 
many of the workingmen both in America and England seem 
to be singularly oblivious, while they pursue the benefits 
they fancy will accrue from the general adoption-of the 
eight-hour system, with the same zest with which they would 








labour for some tangible good. 
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A recent report of a committee appointed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, contains so much truth, and is soluminous 
with the sound sense thet seems often to have been absent 
from the discussion of the question, that we could wish tosee 
it circulated widely among the workingmen of both thie and 
the mother country, When we state that the report referred 
to was made after a year’s careful investigation by two of the 
ablest legislators and warmest friends of the workingmen in 
Massachusctts; that this legislature is more largely controlled 
by workingmen than any other legislature in the Union, and 
that the subject has been more thoroughly discussed in this 
than in any other State, the significance of the fact that the 
committee have reported adversely to the system will be ap- 
preciated. The objections of the report are based on the 
obvious consideration—only disputed by those whom preju- 
dice and interest have blinded—that the idea prevalent 
among workingmen, that ten hours’ wages can be 
generally obtained for eight hours’ work, is false. The ques- 
tion to be asked by the working man before advocating this 
change, say the committee, is, ‘Can I do in eight hours the 
game amount of work I now accomplish in ten?” In some 
branches of industry this may be possible, but in more it is 
impossible. And yet unless this is done, a decrease in the 
hours of work necessitates a proportionate decrease in the 
wages received. And this whether the same nominal pay is 
given, or not. The labourer may succeed in obtaining the 
same amount in money for his eight hours’, as he did for his 
ten hours,’ work ; but is he therefore any better off? Wages 
mean something else besides hard cash. If the man could 
live at the public expense and hoard his entire earnings, he 
would doubtless gaia by the new arrangement, but un- 
fortunately for him he has to support himself and family, and 
his wages are generally wholly absorbed in the purchase of 
household necessaries. Wages, then, are to be considered in 
the light of a medium of exchange, simply, for these neces- 
saries, and the question for the labourer is, ‘Can I purchase 
with the wages of eight hours’ labour, although the same in 
money, what I purchased with those received for my ten 
hours’ labour?” Evidently not; for if by reason of any legis- 
lative enactment, the lalourer may legally receive five dollars 
in money for only four dollars’ worth of work, the inevitable 
result of a general rise follows, and the workingman 
who has to purchase food and clothing for his 
family, will at once find that the five dollars 
received for eight hours’ ‘work, will not purchase 
as much by one-fifth as the five dollars received for 
the ten hours’ work. Thet sucha general rise would take 
place is so obvious as scarcely to uced demonstration. If 
under the ten-bour system it cost five dollars to produce a 
certain article, and under the eight,hour system it costs one- 
fifth more, it is clear that the consumer, and not the manu- 
facturer, will have to pay the increase on the first cost. But 
asa matter of fact, the workingman who cannot accomplish 
ten hours’ work in eight hours’ time, will not be able to com- 
mand the same pay, even in money, which he received 
for the former amount of work, and no “ striking,” nor 
legislating, will be able to give it to him as a permanent gift. 
The inevitable law of supply and demand will regulate thie, 
as it does every other, commercial transaction, and the sooner 
the labouring man comes to understand it the better both for 
his own interests and those of his employer. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, therefore, the 
eight-hour system would deprive the labourer of one-fifth of 
his present income, and he ought to be the best judge as to 
whether the present era of “high prices" is the most fitting 
one for inaugurating such a reduction. The great trouble in 
this new world is not tbat the hours of Jabour are excessive, 
or that labour itself is ill-paid, but that the majority of work- 
ingmen, especially those who come here frum abroad, insist 
upon saunteripg about the large cities while thousands of 
acres of rich prairie lands within easy distance invite the 
industrious settler who can soon bring there natural wilds 
within the circle of civilization. But neglecting these golden 
opportunities for fortune, the workingmen herd in already 
overcrowded centres, and, poor and discontented, willingly 
lend themselves to the interested echemes of speculative politi- 
cians, who persuade them that by some such faucied palliative 
as the eight-hour system, they will secure the desired ameliora- 
tion of their straitened circumstances. We willingly admit that 
the additional two hours’ leisure daily, might be profitably em- 
ployed by the workingman for the improvement of bis in- 
tellect, but, we-fear, that while to a few it might be thus 
valuable, to many it would only be an excuse for those “idle 
hands” for which the Eoemy of mankind is said to find 
“some mischief still to do.” And it isa grave question for 
the philanthropist to decide, whether, taking into considera- 
tion the present bad habits of so many of the workingmen, 
whether additional leisure would not tend to confirm them. 
At any rate, in an economical and commercial aspect, the 
present eight-hour movement is baeed on a fallacy, and sus- 
tained by weak and specious arguments. 





Congress. 

At noon on Saturday both Houses of Congress adjourned 
until the first Wednesday in July, and then, unless 
otherwise ordered by a quorum of both Houses, until the first 
Monday in December. Previous to adjournment the Senate 
passed bille and resolutions appropriating $5,000 for the sup- 
port of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan Home; calling upon 
the Secretary of War for information as to how much money 
was paid to the Baltimore and Ohio, Northern Central and 
Pennsylvania Central, railroads by the Government during 


the war—what rates were charged, whether they were higher | + le ed have produced the “Hugenots” with fair 

than were paid to other companies, and if so, why? and) ne spproaching festival of the Trinity Choirs under the im’ 

extending to the State of Nebraska the privileges of the | mediate y= = tay ak cferey ~¥ eurpumtice of Shtaty 
rest in . 

act granting land for agricultural colleges. On motion of| PC o-t the movement issimiler in ite character to Foy 

Mr. Sherman, the rule adopted in Executive Session, re- esgee Wy the eosiastontiont corperinns of England, where the 

ca! is are yearly thrown open for the best and t 

quiring all nominations made by the President and not acted performances of the works of ‘the best writers. of the “Oratorio 

upon by the Senate to be returned to the President, was 8U8- | school, it is here, as yet, a novelty, and the production of Han- 

pended, so that nominations then before the Senate were | del’s masterpiece in the manner contemplated by the authorities 

continued. The House also passed bills and resolutions ap- 

propriating $20,000, to grade the public grounds in Washing- 

ton; reimbursing the States of Indiana and Ohio for 


of the parish, cannot but ise an 
popular taste. We may also state that, as far as local sateen 

monies expended for the United States in enrolling 

and equipping and provisioning militia forces “to 


permit, nothing has been left undone to render this Festival suc. 
aid in suppressing the rebellion;” and granting 


cessful. The Choirs of the parish alone form, numerically as well 

as musically, an effective corps, composed of some 90 to 100 

choristers, men and boys. These added to the large 

number who have volunteered from other church choirs, 

in New York and vicinity, have brought the strength 
to the American Atlantic Cable Company the mght 
to lay a submarine cable between the Uvited States and Eu- 
rope, by way of the Bermudas and Azores Islanés. The 

Speaker announced that all the Committees appointed were 

authorized to sit after the adjournment. i 


of the whole chorus, as far as we could judge on Tues- 
og evening last, when the first rehearsal took place, up to about 

The Senate met in extra session by call of the President on 
Monday, but hes since been occupied almost entirely in acting 


vocalists. A force like this, supported by a band of 50 or 60 
performers, selected from the Philharmonic orchestra, and 
on nowinations in executive session. 
PAusic. 


strengthened by many of the leading instrumentalists of the 
The production of Petrella’s new comic opera, “Il Carnivale 


eity, leads us to anticipate that this performance will prove a 

peasing epoch in the annals of Trinity Parish. On the morning 
di Venizia,” at the Academy, has been the operatic event of the 
week. Petrellais only known to the American public by his 


of the same day, there will bea fuli choral service at Trinity 
Church, by the united choi'g of the parish, 

“ Ione,” a work which, although dramatic and vigorous, gave but 

little promise of comic capacity. The “Carnivale,” however, 

reveals its p ion in abund We cannot say now whether 
the new favourite will prove a formidable rival of the popular 
“Crispino” in public ésteem, but it undoubtedly has many 
of the elements which have made the latter successful. In both 
works the best music is given to the buffo, aud the composer is 







































Brama. 


“Hunted Down,’’ the new play at Waliack’s, is in Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s average manner. The plot bears some resemblance to that 
of Edmund Yates’ “ Land at Last,” but the dramatist has very 
wisely altered the final fortunes of the heroine, and transformed 
what was a very repulsive story, into rather sad, but not un_ 
pleasing drama. The incidents are few, and the interest of the 
piece centres in the delineation of character. Mary Leigh (Miss 
Henriques) at the age of 16, is married to a rake of a gambler, who 
deserts her at the church door, and who is not long afterward 
reported to have been drowned. She keeps the secret of her 
early, unfortunate union, and, in good faith, marries John Leigh 
(Frederick Robinson}, an artist. Time passes, children are born, 
and all goes on prosperouely, wh: - " 
fortunate in having such a singer as Ronconi to interpret it. ea er fa claims his Senamiaiiamene poh 
The plot is simple, but wisely selected in respect of comic oppor- lignant persistence, and poor Mary is “ Hunted Down.” Thus 
tunities. Sigaor Muzio, [Bellini] residing at Padua, removes to a persecuted, she finally resolves on a separation from es sup- 
secluded retreat near Venice forthe purpose of isolating two posed husband and children, to save them from the shame and 
daughters, Albina and Romella (Miles. Kellogg and Ronconi] from | disgrace of her terrible mistake. When this determination has 
certain persistent admirers. Leaving home, and depositing the 








keys of the mansion with a stupid old servant, Cola [Signor Ron- SSEe OR, OD Si Cee 40 eee Seaesun eet 
coni], his back is no sooner turned than the daughters, aided and 
abetted by a maiden aunt, Mimosa (Mme. Natali-Testa], wheedle 
Cola into allowing them to visit Venice and participate in the 
Carnival. There they meet the deceived father, and, after sundry 
most humourous adventures, the party return home. The last 
act is oceupied by a final and determined attack on the rural re- 
treat, by the lovers, Orestes and Pylades, (Baragli and Marra] and 
the commander of the fortress is compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Then the bappiness of the lovers and tableau. The 
best portion of the first act is the buffo trio “ Fascia grazia,”’ es- 
pecially the concluding movement commencing “ Signor Crede- 
temi,”’ and is likely to become very popular. The gem of the 
opera occurs in the second act when the daughters and the aunt 
induce poor Cola tosin by taking them to the Carnival. The 
music isin the form of a scena and quartette for two soprani, 
mezzo-soprano and primo-buffo, and is both effective and original. 
The ante-finale of this act, beginning ‘‘ Desse son, non reggo 
piu,” in which the entire dramatis personne take part, is one of 
the liveliest and most pleasing numbers—far more so than the 
somewhat ponderous one with which the act really ends. The 
third act affurds Signor Ronconi an opportanity for dis- 
playing his apparently endless comic resources. In the 
last scene cccurs a passage, “Ogni madre,” which is 
one of the best pieces of buffo-writing extant. The finale, “Su 
bal'iamo,” will doubtless prove as long-lived in the popular ear 
as anything Petrella has yet written. The part next in import- 
ance to Ronconi’s, is Bellini’s, Muzio, in which this excellent ar- 
tist makes the best use of the various opportunities for effect 
afforded him The ladies in the opera rather contribute undis- 
tinguishably to the general harmony, than shine in particular 
moreeaux. Miss Kellogg’s only chance of being heard to the 
best advantage is in the aria, ‘‘Come si puo sorridere,’’ already 
referred to, which p des the h coaxing scene in the 
second act. ‘Il Carnivale’’ differs from * Crispino” chiefly in this 
very absence of detached arias tor individual artists, and in the 
great amount of ensemble music. The new work has been pro- 
duced in the most careful manner, both as regards choruses, 
scenery and costumes, and it is fair to judge of it simply on its 
merits. The carnival scene of the second act is one of, if not the 
best, stage representation yet seen on this side the Atlantic, aud 
the direction of the Academy deserve credit for thus faithfully 
reproducing the salient teatures of an Italian festa for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of an American audience. The music 
is throughout of the lightest and most dance-like, and the com- 





‘hours ofease.” ‘Il Carnivale” was repeated last evening, and 
will doubtless be assigned a permanent place in Mr. Maretzek’s 
répertoire. ‘fo-day ‘‘ Fra Diavolo’ will be given at a matinée. 
On Monday evening “ Ernani” was sung with Mme, Poch in the 
leading soprano part, in which she acquitted herself with her 
usual excellence. On Tuesday Mile. Hauck repeated her Amina to 
the satisfaction of her numerous friends. Mme. Rosa’s recent 
engagement closed, as announced, on Saturday, but as Mr. Har- 
rison is said to have secured her services for a year dating from 
next June, it is probable that the Academy will be lightsned by 
her presence during at least a portion of the next season. 

The worn out, but ever popular ‘‘ Crown Diamonds,” has been 
revived by Miss Richings and her troupe at the Olympic in good 
style, and to the delight of large audiences. We have often ex- 
pressed our opinion of this opera from an artistic stand point. 
but so long as it ‘‘ draws” we presume it will be persistently pre- 
scnted by gers, to the lusion of less-knowo, but really 
valuable works. Miss Richings gives a broad and vigorous ver- 
sion of the part of Caterina, perhaps little wanting in delicacy 
and finish when we remember the famed Madame Anna Thillon, 
but s:ill faithful’ and effective. Mrs. Seguin Diana, 
Messrs. — and Uastle as Rebollica Henri = 


good. oruses are Well s and the opera passes off wi 
unwonted eclat, At the Biadt theatre the ambitious Sennen 

















































scurity. ‘*Hunted Down” will be again acted 
and on Monday the benefit of that exceilent artiste, 
is announced, when “The Unequal Match” and ‘+ Simpson and 
Co.” will be perform 


and Henrica are each | A 


ciently harrqwed, it is suddenly discovered that the scamp of a 
gambler, Scudamore, (Mr. Chas. Fisher), is alsoa bigamist, having 
been actually married at the time of his pretended union with 
Mary. These are the salient features of the plot, and Mr. Bouci- 
cault has presented them with singular conciseness and unity of 
action. The language is good and the moral lesson taught va- 
lable. We are to learn from it how much better the truth is 
under all circumstances, than any evasion however apparently 
harmless. Miss Henriques, as Mary, presents a touching picture 
of the sorrowing, persecuted heroine. There is excuse, perhaps, 
in Lhe part, for more intense pathos than Miss Henriques brings 
to it, but her interpretation is feeling and even, if not great. As 


the gambler’s real wife, Clara, Mrs. Jennings was equal to all the 


emotional demands of the part. One of the most notable “ points” 
in the play, is her “yes,” when she finally goes away with the 
man who has 60 grievously wronged her, but whom she atill pas- 
sionately loves. John Leigh's reception of the bad news when 
playing with his children, and Mary's attempted farewell, are 
among the most effective situations of thenewdrama. Mr. Fisher, 
as the gambler, did all in his power to tone down the more offen- 
sive phases of the character, and thus gained the thanks of the au 
dience. The part isa brutal one, and its darkest shadows may 


well be left to be ——- by the imagination. Miss Morant, 
as Lady Glencarrig, igh’ 

her, and the striking features of which she faithfully 
photographs. “Hunted Down” is not bad play as plays 
go. and while bordering on the ‘semsational,” is still 
sufficiently removed trom it as not to trench on the clearly 
defined limits ot the probable. We should like to see works like 
this altogether take the place of such products of a diseased 
imagination as “‘ Henry Dunbar,” and trust the management of 


2 sister, has a part which suits 


Wallack’s will consign the latter to permanent and deserved ob- 


this evening, 
, Mrs, Sefton, 


od. 
The other theatres offer little novelty. ‘Jeanie Deans” is 


still successfal at the New York, and “Fanchon,” or, Miss 
Mitchell, at the Broadway. Mr. Fox has produced a new panto- 
mime at the Old Bowery, entitled ‘*The Little Boy in Blue, 
Hush-a-Bye-Baby ; or, Patty and her Pitcher,” which bids fair to 
— as popular among the young folks as the same author's 
* Jac 


‘k and Gill,” “ The Streets of New York’’ have lost none of 


their interest by being transported to Barnum’s, although some- 
what mended in the matter of dirt—perhavs they have been 
Whit—ened. The thirty-fourth “ grand matinee” of the “ Black 
Crook” will be given to-day. The “ Crook” is soon to be illus- 
trated by new dancers, new dresses, new machinery, new daucs, 
and other embellishments which Mr. Palmer is now preparing in 


Paris. The “Crook,” in spite of the Rev. Mr. Smythe, or per- 


haps through his efforts, has become a permanent institution. 
poser has caught the facile gaiety of the national character in its | M 


rs. Prosser-an elocutionist reported to possess marked ability in 


aoe accomplishment—will read selections from favourite authors 


way Hall,on Monday evening. Mr. J. W. Dawson will 


assist at the piano. Many of the Winter Garden artists lost 
everything in the way of wardrobes in the recent fire, and they 
were very properly tendered a benefit on Thursday evening at the 


Academy of Music, Mr. Booth and the entire company of the 
burned house appearing in “ Hamlet.” We trust the receipts 
netted something substantial. Fan-fen Benoiton, the little Geor- 
gette, takes her venefit at the french Theatre this evening, when 
*Mme’zelle Fait 8es Dents” and “‘ Les Maris Me Font Toujours 
Rire,” will be presented. 


Facts and Fancies. 


The rumonr that Mr. John Russell Young, managing editor 
of the New York 7ribune, is about to retire from that jour- 
nal, is contradicted. ——The fate of Dr. Livingston is 
settled. A letter from Sir Roderick Murchison, dated March 
16, announces that there is no longer room for doubt that the 
Doctor was murdered by the savages in Africa. ——It is 
rumoured that a knighthood is likely to be conferred on Mr. 
Henry Russell, the composer of “ Cheer, boys, cheer,” and of 
néarly six hundred other songs.———Dr. Struthers, Prc- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, late Lectu- 
rer on Avatomy, burgh, is a candidate for the Chair of 

tomy in the University of Edinburgh pees So eath 
ot Professor Goodsir.—— ——Mr. moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the operation of the Limited Lia 
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bility Act. —————Madame i sister of the eminent | _____r, Geflowski, scul formerly of Liverpool, now 

women, Lalande, hes placed 4,000 francs in the hands of M.| of London, was enabled yn py Paes of Ar- 

Drouyn de Lhuys, President of the Society of Acclimatisation, | temus Ward, and it is likely that he will be commissioned by 

to be awarded by the to the traveller who shall have/| the friends of the d : AS make a bust of him.—— At the 
election in 


been most instramental in improving human food by disco- | recent general taly, Garibaldi was nominated in 
Mr. Collier places, in four of which he waselected. Mazzini was no- 







































veries in the animal and bor oy ee world. fr. eight 

has issued the first part of England's Parnassus,” 1600 : &/ minased in two places, but in both, ——'I’be largest | Hai 
very interesting and important reprint ; with references to the | veese! ever built in Ireland was launched in Belfast recently. 
originals of all the th ‘Mr. Macpberson ies The Jstrian is 401 feet in length, 37 feet in breadth, and 2,900 


from the editorial chair of the ; tons register, or upwards of 4,000 tons burden. Although 
which Dr. William Smith, of Encyclopedic fame and learn- | this is the largest vessel in the world except the Great Hastern, 
ing, has succeeded. The directors of the Sydenham Crys-|there are several vessels of greater tonna, the Istrian 
tal Palace announce that the full amount of £38,500 claimed | being a comparatively narrow ship. The Emperor of 
from the insurance offices, in respect of portion of the} Austria bas just re-established the Polish lan for the 
palace destroyed by the late fire, has been received. The da-/ study of law at Lemberg. All the examinations will be made 
maged materials have been disposed of by public tender on |in the same language. Mr. Whimper, the distinguished 
satisfactory terms, and it is probable that a sum of £2,500 will | Alpine explorer, has started on a journey of exploration in 
be realised from this source. The Legislature of British | Greenland, to make an overland tour from Disco towards 
Columbia has passed a unanimous vote in favour of joining | the open sea to the eastward. The journey will be made on 
the Canadian Confederation ——————The American Bible | snow shoes. The Emperor has commissioned Mr. Mun- 
Society employs at the building in Astor-place, in this city,|ro, the Scotch sculptor, to execute a bust of M. Cousin for 
twenty Adams’s power presses and 400 hands in the different |the French Academy. Mr. Munro commenced the portrait 
departments of printing, binding, etc., and is able to print be-| of the deceased at Cannes, and took a cast of the face after 
tween four and five thousand copies of the Scriptures every | death. 
day. The chief demand now is from the Southern States. 
IBATB, were ocd by the Trieste shipbullders for the meress- — ee Seen, 

478, were 80) e e - 

tile marine of England, Italy, Greses, and Turkey. The| The following is a despatch from Lord Lyons to the Foreign 
first ship with the German colours was launched at Lubec on | Secretary, respecting reforms, and treatment of Christians, in 
the day of the opening of the North German Parliament. It} Turkey :— 
has been christened the Germania. The Belgian papers 
announce that Emilie de Girardin has written to Princess 
Mathilde that, after his prosecution and conviction, he cannot 
continue to fr t her salon. The States of Jersey, 
the Insular Parliament, passed their annual accounts recently, 
and among the items was the rather large sum of £110 for 
hanging a murderer. N arrests took place 
again recently at Madrid. Among them was that of M. Ri- 
veira, editor of Gil Blas, the Madrid Punch._———A letter 
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“ Constantinople, March 6, 

“ My Lord—I had, on the 34 inst.,’a long and serious conver- 
sation with the Grand Vizier, Aali Pasha, on the internal condi- 
tion of this Empire. 

“ His Highness assured me that the Sultan’s present Ministers 
were fully determined to effect, as speedily as possible, import- 
ant reforms. One of the main objects of there reforms would be 
to improve on condition ba ane ~ gy! the Porte ; 
, to open to t! & career in ublic service, and to do awa: 
from Madrid, dated the 2nd ult. published by the Indépend- wih these distinctions between ‘con and the Mussulmans whieh, 
ance Belge, says :—* The evening before last reveral indivi-| though in a great: measure already abolished by law, still sub- 
duals were arrested at the Theatre Royal for imitating the | sisted in practice,and kept up feelings of ill-will and estrangement. 
barking of dogs as the Queen entered her box.” —-——The | Measures were also in contemplation for facilitating the employ- 
five fine frescoes of Luini, pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, have| nent of European capital in the country, for the improve- 
just been placed in the Louvre. ——There are now 18 | ment of the system of finance, and, above all, for promoting 
newspapers published in Buenos Ayres. — Mr. Cyrus | education. 

. Field, who arrived in England a few weeks since, and who is} « His Highness observed to me that within the last few days 
said to have completed a contract for a new cable across the | three new Christian members had been added to the Grand Con- 
ay from Placentia, was Se seil of Justice; and that « Christian, M. Aritide Baltazzi, had 
to the memory of the late Cusarewitch has just been laid at a Assistant to the Finance Minister, and Governor 
Nice. It will be raised on the site ot the villa’ inhabited a “This was, his Highness said, a commencement, and it would 
the Russian imperial family, where the young prince died. | pe followed by further appointments of Christians to honourable 
‘The Patrie gravely announces that a petition to the/ and important posts. It was, moreover, he told me, intended to 
French Senate has rawn up by some strong-minded | extend the system of vilayets (that is to say, the system of uniting 
woman, praying for the imposition of a heavy tax upon all | numerous Pashalics in a large province under a Governor-Gene- 
confirmed The Patrie adds that it is being}ral). Provision would be made for an effectual representati 
“covered with tures.’ The experience of the last| of the Christians in the various Medjlisses or Councils in the 
campaign has led to the organisation of a special corps Of} vilayete, and the Lieutenant-Governors in Christian districts 
railway engineers in the Austrian army.—— Two Paris | would be Christians, It had already, the Grand Vizier added, 
theatres are for sale at the present moment—the Prince Im- | been determined to propose 
périal and the Delassements Comiques. In the year 1866 | foreign Powers to come to an g on the 
48,441 cwts. of books—more than 5,000,000 lb.—were ex-/the Article in the Hatti-Houmayoun of 1856, conceding to 
ported from the United Kingdom. Their value, as foreigners the right to hold real property. He was, he said in 
the Custom-house, was ,177, a little over 26d. per lb.——— | conclusion, occupied, in conjunction with Fuad Pasha and bis 
The recent visit of Queen Emma, of the Sandwich Islands, to 
England, cost that coun £2,174. 
clerks in the British War-o! 
the couatry £118,400. 
sent a note tothe Ministers of Fo: 
England, Austria, Italy, Russia, and 



































esiablishment, and they cost 
—The Jews of Servia have just 
Affairs of France, 
key, showing the 
found misery which they endure from the violation of the 
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“ Lyons.” 








| a : At Worthing, Joseph Frank Tompson, Commander R.N.--At 
ternational compact to protect them. They claim the| piymouth, Henry Charles Cuolifie Ow , C.B., Staff Colonel 
equality of civil and pulitical rights, which had been promis- Commanding Roya Engineer of the Western District.—at No, 


ed them, but which is still obstinately refused. —The 
Duchess Sopbia of wey daughter of the King of Saxony, 
died on the 10th ult., of diptheria. A correspondent 
of the English 1 t states that the playing of c has 
been forbidden at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Al jon. Nonsense! shire, Captain 
In 1864, 14,142 000 letters between England and the| Westmoreland 
continent, 6,547,000 between England and China, India, and | Morris, of the Bombay 
Australia, and 6,592,000 between England and the West [n-/| jatant lst Battalion L.R.V. 
dies and the American continent. The Im Trea- | ton, R.N. 

sury at Moscow bas been robbed by an employé of the sum of 
800,000 francs. The young gentleman of easy probity 
been arrested. —--The Lancet notes that the novel im- 
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late Captain of H.M. 44th Kegiment.—At Dublin, R' 
Ussher, Esq., late Ca 





Hen: Shawe Jones, late 33d Regimen 
Militi - 


ptain Edward Williams 
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Pp’ d into modern shipbuilding are accom- 

ied apparently by a corresponding diminution of sickness. 

armour-clad vessels the ratio of cases of sickness was lower 
than in any other class of seagoing vessels, with the excep- 
tion of the second-rates. The Austrian Reichsrath is 
to meet towards the close of April, and the Diets of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Carniola are summoned to assemble on the 6th 
of the same month. —Two of the most persevering stu- 
dents of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, who were about 
being ordained for missionary work, have from the 
Church of England and joined the communion of the Church 


smiling at every round. 





tar, 
on 





rounds from the 300-pounder gun, and a dozen more of heav 








of Rome. ‘Mormonism flourishes in the neighbourhood | ,,... concluded, and before the target was lent to Italian 
of Kensington, Lande, and the “Saints” who meet once a Becoant. the iron plate eomasisies deemed it desirable that 
week in Kensington-hall, are increasing in number and influ-| the front armour plates should be removed, and, on the target 
ence Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, who served in the | peing stripped, it was found that the 32 in. plates were much 


Confederate Cavalry, is said to be engaged upon a history of 
the American war. ‘The Turkish Government bas sus- 
pended the Press Law upon the grcund of Administrative 
considerations. Two Turkish papers have been 

any and tbeir editors prosecuted.——————_The 
of New South Wales for the past 

million five hundred thousand po' 
of the Empress Charlotte of Mexico is 
— + sto bi departure for Hi sanctioned 

Austria, previous to his departure upgary, 8 | without 
bill for the introduction of trial by jury into Austria. 
Cats are said to be at this moment in great demand at Lu- 
cerne, in Switzerland, and to be selling ata high cary in 
comegnaes a pm ae! a a ~ ye Be hae novel perpents bes —e @ similar 
greatly thin r numbers, head an little {aa a Gazette 
Seelle repidiy, it i all nourishment, and soon drops ary ae m4 














the committee’s report was that “no o 





barn, and quickly extended to all 


x persons lost their lives, 
head of cattle 
tot 
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to Chatham, where the depo: tie, 

wi : 4 

Claimed at Chatham asa Gabrier tiem ¢ Bevel an 
of desertions and 





at once to the representativee of 
(se. tion of 


other colleagues, in devising plans for still more extensive re- 
‘There are 423) forms, which he would communicate to me as soon as they were 


20 Belsize Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W., Captain Peter Sherwen, 
Half-pay Unattached, late Adjutant in the 2d Life Guards.—At 
x ee General Cosmo Gordon.—At Aberdeen, Alexander 

Rae, K.N.—At Port Louis, Mauritius, Arthur William Staveley, 
tain 86th Regt.—At Tel, aan, eae 
= elgnmouta, Devon- 

and Royal 

a.—At Brighton, Major-General J. E. G. 
= Lincoln, Major Golden, Ad- 
Pilking- 


Success OF THE CHALMERS TarGET.—It is three years 
eince the public first beard of the Chalmers target, and though 
many famoas targets since then have crumbled to pieces before 
the guns of Shoebury, this seems, like Tom Sayers, to come up 
The iron plate committee’s original 
programme (before which the Warrior, Fairbairn, and other 

bit the dust), did but little damage to the target fired at 
iday, and since that programme it stood no less than six 


ordnance fired at the request of the Italian Government ; still, om 
it was on Friday morning selected as the best protection against 
the destructive Palliser projectiles, After our own experiments 


lees distorted than the 4} io. armour plates on the Warrior 
target, and that the damage te the rear of the plates was much 
less than might have been expected from their thickness; the 
already | armour plates, where forced back upon the edges of the hori- 
income | zontal plates in the backing by the blow of the projectiles, were 
ear was close upon one | furrowed by the contact in the immediate seat of the blow, and 
The se indented y — distance ~ each side, but were un- 

broken, and, except in one or two instances, uncracked. The 

It is stated that the Emperor of backing a mach more substantial een backing of wood, 
interposition of the iroa plates, which seem to pre- 

vent the crushing of the wood and the spreading of the fracture 
to the contiguous portions of the poy ae The summing up of 
target designed for 

weight of shot with so 


The village of Charbonnier, Savoy, France,| Foxp or Caancr.—A soldier is awaiting bis trial at Chat- 
destroyed. by & fire which broke out in &/ ham who has systematically “| tary to the Right Hon’ H L Corry, Firet Lord of the Admiralty. 


Ar in ; the Hon 


A series of 
Shoeburynees, 


qraez iments took place recently at 
battery used by the peers ay Aang of Gato’ 
gun, yy the can army, against 
6-pounder rifled breech-loader, in which the <n were held to 
be in favour of the latter——The death of Gen. Cosmo Gordon, 
in his 90th year, took place on the 7th ult., at his residence in 
mpshire. The late General was one of the oldest officers in 
the army, being senior to Gen. Richard Pigott, Field-Marshal Sir 
Edward Blakeney, and Gen. Sir Alexander W having 
entered the army as far back as 1792. He was in receipt of a 
— for “ distinguished and meritorious servicer,” e late 
eneral Gordon served at the siege of Pondicherry, the battle 
of Argaum, and the sieges of Asseerghur,Gawilghur, and various 
other hill forts. He also served at Walcheren in 1809. His 
commissions bore date as follow:—Ensign, Dec. 6, 1792 ; Lieut., 
Oct. 28, 1794; on, Oct, 23, 1800; Major, Feb. 12, 1807; 
Lieut.-Col., July 20, 1809; Col., Aug. 12, 1819; Major-Gen., 
July 22, 1803 ; Lieut.-Gen., Nov. 23, 1841 ; and Gen., June 20, 
1854. By the death of Gen. Gordon the following promotions 
take place: Lieutenant-General St. John Clerke, Colonel of the 
75th Foot, to be general; Major General G, A. Malcolm, C.B., 
Colonel of the 105th Foot, to be lieutenant-general ; Colonel J. 
J. Bissett, C.B., Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be major-general. 
——Bays the Army and Navy Gazette: We understand that the 
‘“ mess trap” system, after having been fairly tried for a series of 
years in naval messes, has been found to work not only unsatis- 
factorily but injuriously ; and a high official has been heard to 
say that it is “wrong in principle.” We may, therefore, pre- 
sume that for the future officers will return to the old-fashioned 
way of providing their own plate, glass, china, cutlery, and 
table-linen. This is rather a ludicrous termination to Lord Cla- 
rence Paget’s celebrated story about the liberality of Govern- 
ment in enabling gentlemen to proceed to sea unencumbered 
with any other property beyond a small portmanteau.——Cap- 
tain Jervis, late 106th Regiment, bas left India for England. 
The whole of his case in India will be brought before Parliament 
by two influential members. 


War Orrics.—Lieut R F de Barry Barry to be Capt in 60th 
Foot, by My vice Brevet Lieut-Col E Ward, pro; Ensign J 8 W 
Finch to Lieut, by pur, vice Barry; J H F Jacson gent., tobe 
Ensign, by pur, vice Finch. Ensign E Law to be Lieut in 61st 
Foot, by pur, vice A Bailey, who ret ; AC Fryer, gent, to be En- 
sign, by pur, vice Law. 





Navy. 


GRUMBLING IN THE Navy.—aAll things considered, it is no 
wonder if naval men are somewhat given to grumbling, and are 
not just now in the best possible humour. The state of public 
affairs in relation to their profession can hardly be expected to 
please them. In the Crimean war the navy had little oppor- 
tunity of doing anything ; and our recent foreign policy bas 
had a tendency to place it in an inferior position. They are 
employed against the Chinese and Japanese, but are expected to 
be very civil and cautious with regard to anybody stronger. 
And when porsible wars are discussed, we always bear of our 
* naval defences,”—never of our naval attack. Then, there are 
other navies springing up to dispute the palm with us. The 
Americans bave made a prodigious start, and are aspiring to be 
a Mediterranean power. The Italiane—in spite of Lissa—mean 
to be somebody at sea. The Prussians will soon have a fleet on 
the Baltic. Meanwhile a painful uncertainty prevails as 20 what 
modern changes really amount to, and whether the odds are 
against us or not. And along with all this, there isa growing 
party who tell us that we must never attempt to be even the 
first naval Power in the world again. What wonder, we say, if 
naval men are ill at ease, and less like the old light-hearted 
British tars of other times.— Cornhill Magazine. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says it is intended to confer the 
rank of 6 captain on the master’s attendant of each dock- 
yard, with a very slight addition of pay, and to distinguish the 
other members of the “line” by the terms staff sub-lieutenants, 
staff lieutenants, and staff commanders ——The Lancet suggests 
to the Admiralty the necessity of systematically supplying all 
our ships of war with vaccine lymph, not ouly before their de- 
parture from this country, but when on service near localities 
where emall pox is apt}to prevail.——The statistics] abstract on 
the health of the Navy for the year ending 30th June, 1866, has 
just been published. During that period the average force was 
50,495, and the number of cases of disease and injury entered 
on the sick list was 67,593, which isin the ratio of 1338.6 per 
1,000 of mean force—a slight increase as compared with that of 
the year ‘preceding, but much below the average of the past ten 
years. The average ratio of invaliding in the total force, taken 
for a period of ten years, was 35.1 per 1,000 but during the 
ear embraced in this ab t the proportion bad fallen to 31.4 
1,000—the lowest proportion for ten years past. The total 
number of deaths during the year was 535, of which 404 were 
the result of various forms of disease, and the remainder were 
caured by injuries, wounds, and drowning. The proportion was 
10.5 per 1,000 against 155 per 1,000 for the average rate of the 
last ten years, The death-rate from disease alone was only 8 
per 1,000. It is — that even these reduced figures may 
show a still further diminution in future years, as the Conta- 

Diseases Act ~ more fully into operation in the seaport 
towns.—tThe English fleet now in Malta, under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, is composed of the fol- 
lowing vessels :— Victoria, 102, bearing his Lordship’s flag ; the 
Royal Oak, 35; Prince Consort, 35; Ocean, 28, ironclad vessels ; 
the steam sloop, Racer, 11; the gunboat Assurance, 4; the 
store ship Magera, and the despatch vessel Psyche, 2; the 
steam frigate Galatea, 35, Captain his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh, has arrived at Gibraltar, onber way to Malta, 
to join the Mediterranean fleet. She is now dally expected at 
Malta.——The command of ber Majesty's ship St. George will 
be vacant on the 4th of May, in consequence of Captain E. B. 
Rice having completed the ordinary term of three years. There 
are already several apolicants in the field for this most desirable 
appointment, but we believe that Captain George Parker (1854), 
son of the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir William Purker, 
likely to be Captain Rice's successor.— Major George 
Colt Langley will retire from the post of Deputy- Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Royal Marine Forces on the 30th of June next, and 
will in all probability be succeeded by Lieutenant Colonel G. 
ny Rodney, now serving as assistant-adjutant-general, who 
in his tarn will very likely be replaced by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. W. C. Williams, of the Marine Artillery. 


APprorntMENTS.—Captains : T Brandreth to be Privete Secre- 





for disposal ; 


Lieutenants: J WL Jekyl to Octavia Ia aitioosl) neg 
u , 
Fisgard 


HC Aitchenson and K Jarnier to Victoria [addit 
posal; 3 Challenger ; G J G Purcell to 
Ione! 


the Crocodile ; the Hon M F at 
tional], tol Fisgard, 
STP boul to'Ls 


D R Hewit te ad- 
"to Fi is; AF M Meyer [addi- 

rates ; J F Lenon [addi- 
* A 3 


‘wm—na to ’ 
ora WV] Heanah to Bristol, @ Usborne to 
M De Browne to Zealous; GAG Grey to 
obneon to Narcissus, additional, for disposal. 
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1867. THE ALBION. 


illustration. We are not in favour of the sort of literature to 
which this volume belongs, as we have once or twice had oc- 
casion to remark, partly because we believe that the history 
to which a good deal of it aspires, is an impossibility at present, 
and perhaps for years to come, and partly because the works 
to which it has given rise hitherto are not wholesome read- 
ing, either fur the North or the South. It is desirable, we 
think, that both sides should bury the hatchet, since it has 
been settled that the union of the States must be perpetual—a 
wise process after most instances of great civil convulsion, 
which such partisan publications render difficult of accom- 
plishment. For the one before us, it strikes us as being the 
worst that we have yet seen, with the exception perhaps of 
Mr. Pollard’s Lost Cause. It glorifies the bold and skillful 
cavalryman who is its hero, a circumstance with which we 
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a certain venerable gentleman, now deceased, received three 
thousand dollars a year! His apothecary told us that he had 
prepared some hundreds of vials containing a solution of 
six ounces of alkaline water, coloured with cochineal, for 
which the doctor paid him two shillings each, and for which 
he charged each of the poor patients who were treated gra- 
tuitously, three dollars, returning the doctor two dollars and 
seventy-five cents per bottle!” If the force of meanness can 
go further than this, we should like to see it, for once. 








New Publications. 

Messrs, Crosby and Ainsworth publish The English of 
Shakspeare ; Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his 
Julius Caesar, by George L. Craik, late Professor of History and 
of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. We are 
not greatly taken with commentaries on Shakspeare, which 
for the most part either te!] us what we knew before, or what 
we don’t want to know at all; but, if we must have them, 
and it really seems as if we must, we prefer those which are 
philological in their aim, rather than those which are criti- 
cal; for where one critic is capable of shedding any light 
upon the intentions of Shakepeare, ten or twenty are able to 
teach us something in regard to his language—if not how to 
mend it where it is manifestly corrupt, at least what the por- 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Papers Relating to Foreign Affairs accompanying the Annual 
Message of the President to the First Session of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh.——Plutarch on the De- 








tions of it which are now antiquated probably meant in 
Shakspeare’s own time. Bearing in mind this preference 
of ours, which, however, we do not insist upon the reader 
sharing with us, we confess to having derived considerable 
pleasure from Protessor Craik’s elaborate and painstaking 
book ; and while we do not agree with him on a number of 
points, and think him rather dull reading on others, we can 
honestly commend his labours, as a valuable addition to the 
small stock of good books on Shakspeare. Where he fails 
most, we think, is in his not taking anything for granted on 
the part of his readers, who would certainly be iacapable of 
understanding Shakepeare, if they really needed some of the 
explanations of his meaning which Professor Craik gives. 
What—we will not say man who can read—but what child 
who can think, needs to be told that the expression a “‘la- 
bouring day” in the fourth line of the opening speech of Julius 
Cesar, is of the same kind with a walking stick or a riding- 
coat, in which it is not asserted that the stick walks, or the 
coat rides—and other Bedlamitish nonsense entirely un- 
worthy of so excellent a writer as Professor Craik. Words- 
worth was likewise guilty of a still greater piece of nonsense 
in attacking as he did Cowper’s very natural and appropriate 
phrase “ church-going bell,” which he characterized as among 
the strange abuses ‘which poets; have introduced into the lan- 
guage. One of several instances that Professor Craik has rather 
overdone his commentary in minute matters, is the explana- 
tion that the expression “a civil strife in heaven,” means 


since both the Northern cause and the men who represented 
it, in the field and elsewhere, are described in the coarsestand 


ern people insisted, and Pope the most inflated of all our 


find no fuult, or rather, would find none, if the glorification 
were done in the proper spirit; but unfortunately it is not, 


most violent terms. Butler may be the Beast that the South- 


generals, but Mr. Crawford adds nothing to the value or in- 
terest of his record of Colonel’ Mosby’s achievements by 
reiterating these facts, nor by a too plentiful use of the 
phrases Yankees, tyrants, minions, etc. In other words, 
vituperation is not strong writing. Mr. Crawford dedicates 
his book to his fellow-cavalrymen. ‘Although not so 
elaborate a work as I could wish to offer you,” he says, “ yet 
it is w faithful and correct narrative, written from memoranda 
made of events as they occurred, by one of your comrades, 
who, from the earliest organization of our command, shared 
with your hardships and defeats, until the disbanding of the 
command at Salem.” 





Messrs. Carleton and Co. also publish 7%e Shenandoah ; or, 
the Last Confederate Cruiser, by Cornelius E. Hunt, an ad- 
ditional instalment towards the history of the late war, and 
one of considerable interest. At any rate it is not disfigured 
by the faults which we have just censured, the author, who, 
by the way, was one of the officers of the vessel in question, 
writing without violence, and in the natural unaffected way 


lay of the Deity in Punishing the Wicked. By Profs. H. B, 
Hackett and W. 8. Tyler.——Appleton’s Railway and Steam 
Navigation Guide. April——A Journey to Ashango-Land. By 
Paul B. Du Chaillu......D. Appleton and Oo.——S8ut Loving- 
wood’s Yarns. By Geo. W. Harris Dick and Fitzgerald, 


Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 


Peter Von Cornelius, one of the leading spirits of what is 

known 4s the Dusseldorf School of Art, died in the early part 
of last month, at the advanced age of eighty years. Many of 
his principal works—and these chiefly frescoes—are to be, 
seen in the various public buildings at Rome; and at Munich, 
also, there are a great number of paintings by himself and his 

pupils, executed for King Louis of Bavaria. Religious senti- 
ment was the key to most of the works of Cornelius, who was 
a Roman Catholic of the most zealous and devotional kind, 
So far as we are aware, none of his pictures have been exhi- 

bited in this country: certainly there was not a single exam- 
ple of them in the old Dusseldorf Gallery dispersed by auction 
in this city, a few years since. 

On Saturday evening last, Mr. Constant Mayer gave a 
private view, at the Derby Art Gallery, of a new 
and important picture lately finished by him. The title of 
this picture is “ The Convalescent.” A pale, delicate-looking 
girl, of the same type as the one presented in M. Mayer's 





which is a characteristic of most brave men. As a rule, 
those who did the most during the war were, and are, the 
most reasonable, while those who did nothing, except keep 
out of danger, and fire the popular heart, are the most un 
reasonable, the one in victory, the other in defeat. When the 
history of the war comes to be written, as it will one day, 
its Froude or Macaulay will find something to his liking in 
the present volume, which contains more than can be found 
elsewhere of the expiring efforts of the Southern Confederacy 
on the ocean. It has but one illustration, on yellow paper, 
and that fortunately is not a portrait. 


“ Love’s Melancholy” of last year, reclines languidly in her 
arm-chair, which has been set out upon the steps of a stone 
porch. She is attended by a young woman of dark com- 
plexion, and earnest, thoughtful countenance, who leans 
over her with watchful care. The two opposite types of cha- 
racter are rendered with great truth, and the sentiment of 
repose appropriate to the subject, is well sustained by the 
manner in which the details are arranged and painted. Alto- 
gether, this is one of the most successful pictures yet exhi- 
bited here by M. Mayer. It will remain on view at the 
gallery until the end of the present month. 
Mr. W. J. Hennessy intends taking his departure for 
Europe in the early days of June. Meanwhile he is engaged 
upon several pictures composed from the materials acquired 
by him during a summer tour, and, when they are completed, 
he inteuds placing them on exhibition in one of the public 
galleries of the city. 
We have seen lately, in the studio of Mr. W. Bradford, a 
remarkable picture of Arctic scenery, lately finished by 
him. Itisona smaller scale than the same artist’s ice-berg 
picture of last year, and differs from it in the forms and 
composition of the ice-packs grouped in it. The larger 
picture is also now to be seen in Mr. Bradford’s studio. It 
has been retouched and improved by the artist, who intends 
having it chromo-lithographed in the best style of that branch 
of art. There are many other interesting pictures on view in 
the same studio, composed, for,the most.part, from studies 
made upon the coast of Labrador. 
A colossal bust of Mr. W. C. Bryant is now in progress of 
execution by Mr. Launt Thompson. It is to be cast in bronze, 
and placed in the Central Park. i 
sthasasaiiciliipiinbiaeies 


MR. BAGEHOT ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


This is probably the ablest, the most amusing, and the most 
thoughtful, though in a certain sense almost the most scornful 
book. that has ever been written on the English Constitution. 
Mr. Bagehot knows a great deal more about our Constitution 
than many of the men who actually work it, and believes in it 
not less perhaps, but for reasons which nine out of ten of those 
men would think reasons fur dishelief. For our own parts, 
while we have learnt much from this book, and believe it to bea 
book that will live beyond the present day, and be studied long 
after Lord Brougbam’s windy dissertations on the Constitution 
are buried in the neglect which they always deserved, we should 
be very sorry to accept all its negative conelusions—tbough of 
positive conclusions which are both true and valuable there are 
also not a few—as to the living force of English political insti- 
tutions. Mr. Bagehot carries the {belief in intellectual culture 
as the only moving power of good government to what seems to 
us sometimes a cynical, and often an erroneous extent. His 
theory of the success of our Constitution may be easily summed 
up :—its outward stateli and pag takes in the masses 
(always ready to believe that the more brilliant and easy life of 
the classes above them gives a certain divine title to precedence), 
so that they are thus fortunately diverted from atteoding much 
to politics at all. And in the meantime the actual constituen- 
cies, owing to a fortunate want of earnestness about political 
matters, pledge their members only to certain general convic- 
tions which they are permitted to work out tolerably freely, ac- 
cording to their own best judgment and the exigencies of party 
organization. In short, according to Mr. Bagebot, the two 
great causes of such political liberty and success ae we have, are 
two great popular incapacities—first, the weakness of the popu- 
lar imagination, the imagination of the people outside the Con- 
etitution—which ignorantly attributes an imaginary prestige to 
social rank and wealth ; and next, the want of poli carpest- 
ness” in actual constituencies, which prevents aoe 
members of Parliament when they are chosen, and leaves them 
subject only to the fortunate attraction of party cohesions and 






















































a strife in which one part of heaven wars with another. A 
second is the explanation of the phrase, ‘‘ By this, they stay 
for me,” which, we are gravely told, means, “ By this time 
they stay forme.” “And it is a mode of expression,” he 
continues, “ which, like so many others, the language once 
possessed, we have now lost.” We are not able to state what 
the usage is in Belfast, but we aseure Professor Craik, or, 
rather, would, if he were alive, that the expression is still 
extant, and is not considered inelegant, here in the New 
World, as, indeed, are scores of others, which, having the 
sanction of Shakspeare and Milton, and even much later 
writers, are now considered antiquated in Eogland. A third 
example of his over-anxiety to explain, is his saying that 
plucking hats about the ears is the same thing as pulling 
them. It would be easy to point out similar instances, but it 
would be ungracious to do eo, without qualification, in the 
case of a writer like Professor Craik, whose larger work, 
The History of English Literature, is in some respects the best 
that has yet been produced. Bating the faulis that we have 
indicated, then, end a certain prosaic understanding of some 
of the finest tonches in the whole tragedy upon which he 
comments, we are glad to get the information which 
Professor Craik has compacted into his volume. Per- 
haps the best dissertation in it is the one on the word 
It, and Its, which occupies over ten pages, and which is the 
most exhaustive that we have yet seen on the subject. We 
disagree with Professor Craik in thinking that Milton used 
feminine pronouns in his personifications in preference to 
masculine ones, for the reason that the power of the latter 
was frequently impaired by being applied to both genders— 
since we feel a force in feminine pronouns, in the cases where 
Milton generally used them, which their masculine rivals 
could not impart. There is no especial reason why the Orient 
in a personification should be feminine instead of masculine ; 
yet who would have any change made in 
“ The gorgeous East 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold?” 
Or who would alter even the paseage 
“This desert soil 
Wants not Aer hidden lustre ?”’ 
Certainly, no poet. Professor Craik’s remarks on the versifi- 
cation of Shakepeare are worthy of attention, though we can- 
not but think him wrong in believing that the words which 
end in tion were ever pronounced short in Shakspeare’s time, 
when they close one of his lines. Shakspeare himself, we are 
persuaded, would have made six syllables of the word imag- 
ination in passages like this— 
“Such freaks hath strong imagination.” 
And Milton, who had a good ear, must bave mace five sylla- 
bles of the word contemplation in the line, 
“The cherub contemplation.” 
The American edition of Professor Craik’s work is edited by 
Mr. J. W. Rolfe, Master of the High School, at Cambridge, 
Mass., who has done his spiriting gently, adding but few 
notes of his own, most of which are excellent. 


Messrs. G. W. Carleton and Co. publish Mosby and his 
Men, by J. Marshall Crawford—a coarse twelvemo of nearly 
four hundred pages, illustrated by eight portraits, engraved 
on wood, and printed on yellow paper—a villanous kind of 


The Harpers also add to the contributions of fature Ame- 
rican history a handsome, well-printed volume, bearing the 
melodramatic title cf Thrilling Adventures of Daniel Ellis. 
When we say that Mr. Ellis is described on the title page as 
the great Union guide of East Tennessee for a period of nearly 
four years during the great Southern Rebellion, and that his 
adventures are written by himself, our readers may easily 
imagine the character of the book, which, interesting enough 
from an adventurous point of view, is altogether too narrow 
and bitter. That Mr. Ellis and men of his class should have 
suffered as they did was lamentable, but by no means 80 ex- 
ceptional a feature of war as they appear to think. It is one 
of the curses, perhaps the worst, of all great civil convulsions 
that neither of the contending parties can endure long an 
active minority among themselves—indeed, they can scarcely 
tolerate the most passive and silent neutrality. It was so 
in the American Revclution when the Tories were soon put 
under the ban, and it was so in the English wars, as, for in- 
stance, those between the houses of York and Lancaster, It 
is the duty of the historian to record impartially all the facts 
that he may be able to obtain ; to render a verdict upon them 
is the business of his readers, who constitute, or should, the 
jury in all such cases. Asan offset to the atrocities commit- 
ted by the Confederates against the Unionists, the former can 
point to the desolation which generally followed certain por- 
tions of the Union armies, as, for example, those which were 
alternately advancing and retreating in the valley of the She- 
nandoab, particularly towards the close of the war. For our 
own part we are heartily sick of the whole matter, and of the 
war-publications which in spite of ourselves continually re- 
vive it in our ll We di the one before us 
by advising our readers to give it the go by, and, above all, 
not to look at its illustrations which ought to revolt the 
feelings of an average Cannibal. 











Mr. Robert M. Dewitt has just published a volume entitled 
Back-Bone, which is rather absurdly described as “ photo- 
graphed” from the Scalpel. The author, Dr. Edward H. 
Dixon, is well known as a smart, dashing writer on medical 
matters, who, we should imagine, was anything but a favour- 
ite with the profession. Whether there is as much humbug- 
gery in it as he would have us believe, we, as outsiders, have 
no means of knowing, but we Gare say he is often in the right. 
That he is amusing we know. We like him best, however, 
when he is least combative, and least romantic. We think 
him rather crotchety on the subject of tobacco, probably be- 
cause our own experience does not confirm his opinions re- 
garding its deadly qualities. His remarks on the percentage 
on prescriptions are pertinent to one of the meannesses of 
the faculty, “ We have it on good authority,” he says, “ that 
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to the natural moderation of peltsens never governed by sists with so much half mocking admiration, while it has un- 
so much as by apparent results, We are a “deferential” |doubtedly rendered our political progress safer and more 
people, rays Mr. Bagehot, subject to a variety of fortunate poli-| gradual, 1s a greater mischief than the mischief it prevents. If 
tical illusions—which his book does, by the way, what little a} the miserable knew what were possible to them beyond their 
book of extraordinary talent can, to dispel. The Queen is at| misery, they might be less manageable now, but they would 
the head of these dignified constitutional illusions, which have | before long manage better for themselves than we manage for 
very little to do with the real machinery of government, but|them. It ison the ground of the balf sardonic political con- 
which act as an opiate on the weak popular imagination, and | gratulation which Mr. ehot lavishes on our foolishness and 
make it content with a system which, if the people d|incapacities that we differ from him most radically. These 
it, they would never endure. And next, we are fortunately at| things are true, but they are the signs of the lethargy and the 
present parcelled out into constituencies which have very little negligence we have to conquer, not indices of the political ex- 
— conviction of their own, and therefore leave their mem- | cellence on which we should politely congratulate each other. 
re a good deal uotrammelled, Finally, Parliament itself is} Mr. Bagehot is far wiser and more instructive, though not 
fortunately pot too earnest, Each party follows its leaders with-| always, perhaps, so brilliant and amusing, when he passes from 
out venturing on criticizing their course too minutely. The | the analysis of the popular side of our political life, for which 
leaders of Opposition are kept from too much earnestness by | he feels little, as far as we can see, but contempt, to the intel- 
their liability to carry out in office, if they succeed, the ideas|lectual rationale of our institutions, on which this book teems 
they have broached in Opposition; and the leaders of the party | with acute criticism. We do not suppose that President Johnson 
in office are kept from too much earnestness by their close con-| has read Mr. Bagehot’s essays as they appeared in the Fort- 
tact with the facts and details of public business, by the chilling | nightly Review, but it is curious that the President has borrowed 
influence of the permanent beads of departments, and the full| from nim, without probably knowing that he was borrowing, 
knowledge which these permanent heads give them of the difli- | two phrases with which to reproach his Republican adversaries, 
culties they will have to encounter in doing anything uew, and|in eacn of which Mr. Bagenot bad ated an acute criti- 
the excellent reasons which can always be urged for the course | cism on the Presidential form of goveromeut and a remarkable 
indicated by the precedents. Thus a great many of the excel-| argument in favour of the Parli y. Mr. Bagehot had 
lencies which Mr. Bageshot finds in our political system of excel- | said of the English Cabinet by way of praise,—praise carefully 
Jencies of incapacity—a weak imagination in ;the masses—faint | justified by the most admirable reasoning,—“ it is a creature, 
litical preferences in the constituencies—and, lastly, want of | but it has the power of destroying [7.¢., dissolving] its creators.” 
Daspenteat political purpose in the members themselves up to| These are almost the very words in which,a year after they 
a certain point, who take matters into their owo hands my A were published, Mr. Johnson described the impiety of the at- 
whea public deceacy is shocked, and whose moderation tempt of Congress to reconstruct the States which elect Con- 
shown rather by deseriing party iu the interest of the public than | gress, Mr. Bagehot showed with great acuteness that this power 
by holding to it through esprit de corps. It is curious how |in the creature to destroy the body which created it, is really 
much Mr. Bagebot professes to admire, while he despises, this| one of the essentials of a true union between the administrative 
beautiful machinery of weakuess, the cog of one incapacity | and legislative functions ; that without a Cabinet baving this 
turning in the cog of another incapacity, so that power and | power to dissolve Parliament,—and without a parliament bhav- 
movement is the result ; and how genuinely bis own admiration | ing, let us add, for precisely the same reasous extended a little 
is reserved all the time for that little condensing chamber called | furtber, this power to reconsiitute the constituencies which elect 
the Cabiuet, where a few cool-headed men, with large experience | it,—there can be uo adequate tie between the executive aud 
and perfect sobriety, coudense the very little steam of popular | legislative functions, And Mr. Bagehot shows with great force 
conviction which remaioe by the time it reaches that select body, | that it is the union between these functions, not the separation 
and show us how little does remain of popular cries when eub-| of them, which is the great desideratum both of good adminis. 
jected to the temperature of a cold judicial understandiog. Mr. | tration and good legislation, under representative institutions. 
Bagehot’s theory is, for the most part, as we read it, that the | Mr. Johnson, who is naturally the advocate of the separation be- 
English Constitution is good because it manages, chiefly by ex-| tween these functions, felt the force of this class of cousiderations 
trinsic means, to win a popular assent and adhesion to a policy |so unconsciously that he used Mr. Bagebot’s very phrase in 
and administration which do not originate in the popular mind, | order to prove to Americans the ceriain danger to their syste m 
but in a few sober, calm, considerate, practical judgments, The|of government, in doing what Mr. Bagehot has shown to be ne- 
only really popular function of our Parliament on which Mr. | cessary to ours. There is another curious instance of the same 
Bagehot iosists with any stress, is what he calls the “ informing” | coincidence of phrase used with opposite political intentions. 
function of a representative government—that is, the pouring | Mr. Jobnson the other day gave gross offence to Congress by 
into the mind of the nation of rills of kno vledge abvut local | describing it, in the eagerness of bis defence of his own ad 
grievances, wants, and difficulties, through the representatives of | ministrative prerogatives, as “ a body hovering on the border of 
the places where those grievauces, wauts, and difficulties are | the Government.” Mr. Bagehot some months previouely had 
keenly felt, described such a body as Cougrese, which cannot elect or in- 
One of the best specimens of Mr. Bagehot’s slightly scornful | terfere with the Executive, as “ a debating Society adbering to 
expl ions of the bing illusi of our English political | an Executive.” Mr. Jobnson’s object was to reproach Congress 
system is the following brilliant passage :— for not being more loyal > the oeryrny a rr doing so he 
“The English Constitution in its palpable form is this—the Sacehos bad? Geoertord tte Pa mae ip: Ade Bo = 
mass of the people yield obedience to u select few ; and when} 17" Bagehot criticizes the popular principles of our Govern- 
you see this select few, you perceive that though not of the low-| Dent we tind much from whicn we differ. But in all his theory 
est class, nor of an unrespectable class, they are yet of @ heavy | o¢ the various functions of Parliament we heartily concur, and 
sensible class—the last people in the world to whom, if they} ¥. nelieve that nothing so good and so real hasever yet been 
were drawn up in a row, an immense nation =e eee . written. 
exclusive preference. In fact, the mass of the English people ’ - — 
jeld a aalevenee rather to something else than to their rulers.| Perhaps the best of all the pees wide-minded but 
They defer to what we may call the theatrical show of society. rather scornful book—the J ree = shows yr = ya 8 
A certain state passes before them; a certain pomp of great true wishom with least of that a oy whic’! 2 may call the pecu- 
men ; & certain spectacle of beautiful women ; a wonderful scene liar b euper ~ gpa wee ame na 
of wealth and enjoyment is displayed, and they are coerced by | he describes the useful power which a constitutional king of 
it. Their imagination is bowed down ; they feel they are not calm judgment and laborious diligence might exercise, but which, 
equal to the life which is revealed to them. Courts and aristo-|* be shows, we can very seldom ~— ees a by as the 
cracies have the great quality which rules the multitude, though | present that he would qasemes, ever Be ner inet, he r. Bugehot 
philosophers can see nothing in it—visibility. Courtiers cau do | thinks the position of a mode: constitutional king, who can warn 
what otherscannot, A common man may as well try to rival his ministers, but who throws all the respons bility of actual de- 
the actors on the stage in their acting, as the aristocracy in their | cieion upon them, one of the most enviable of all positions of po- 
acting. he higher world, as it looks from without, is a stage litical power—far more than that of the more showy absolute 
on which the actors walk their parts much better than the epec-| monarch or imperial dictator, And he defends this view in the 
tators can. This play is played io every district. Every rustic | fllowing exceedingly wise—we had almost taid noble—pas- 
feels that his house is not like my lord’s house ; his life like my | ®*&°-— 
lord’s life ; bis wife like my lady. The climax of the play is} «Perhaps such powers as these are what a wise man would 
the Queen : nobody supposes that their house is like the Court ; | most seek to exercise and least fear to possess, To wish to be a 
their life like her life; her orders like their orders, There is} geepot, ‘to buoger after tyranny,’ as the Greek phrase had it, 
in England a certain charmed spectacle which imposes on the| marks in our day an uucultivated mind. A person who so 
mony, and guides their fancies as it will. As a rustic on coming | wishes cannot have weighed what Butler calls the “ doubtfulness 
to London finds himself in presence of a great show and vast | things are involved in.’ To be sure you are right, to impore 
exhibition of incouceivable mechanical things, so by the struc- | your will or to wish to impose it with violence upon others—to 
ture of our society he finds himself face to face with a great ex | bee your own ideas vividly and fixedly, and to be tormented till 
hibition of political things which he could not have imagived, | you cau apply them in life and practice, not to like to hear the 
which he cou'd not make—to which he feels in himself scarcely | opinions of others, to be unable to sit down aod weigh the truth 
anything analogous, Philosophers may deride this euperstition, | they bave, are but crude states of iutellect in our present civili- 
but its results are inestimable. By the spectacle of this august) gation, We kuow, at least, thut facts are many; that progress 
society, countless ignorant men and women are induced to obey | js complicated ; tbat burning ideas (such as young men have) 
the few nominal electors—the £10 borough renters, and the £50 | are mostly false, aod always incomplete. The notion of a far- 
county renters—who have nothing imposing about them, nothing | seeing aud despotic statesman, who can lay down plans for ages 
which would attract the eye or fascinate the fancy. What im-| yet uubora, is a fancy generated by the pride of the human in- 
presses men is not mind, but the result of mind. And the great |tellect to which facts give no support. The plans of Charle- 
eet of these results is this wonderful spectacle of society, which | magne died with him ; those of Richelieu were mistaken ; those 
is ever new, and yet ever the same ; in which accidents pass and | of Napoleon giganteeque and frantic. But a wise and great con- 
essence remains; in which one generation dies and anotber suc- | stitutional muoarch attempts no such vanities. His career is not 
ceeds, as if they were birds in a cage, or Is ina gerie ;| in the air ; he labours in the world of sober fact; he deals with 
of which it seems almost more than a metaphor to treat the parts | schemes which can be effected—schemes which are desirable— 
as limbs of a perpetual living thing, so silently do they seem to} schemes which are worth the cost. He says to the ministry his 
change, 80 wonderfully and so perfectly does the conspicuous | people send to him, to ministry after ministry, ‘I think so and 
life of the new year take the place of the conspicuons life of last | so; do you see if there is anything in it, I have put down my 
year. The apparent rulers of the English nation are like the} reasons in a certain memorandum, which I will give you. Pro- 
most imposing personages of a splendid pr : it is by | bably it does not exhaust the subject, but it will suggest mate- 
them the mob are influenced; it is they whom the spectators] rials for your consideration.’ By years of discussion with minis- 
cheer. The real rulers are secreted in second-rate carriages ; no | try afver ministry, the best plans of the wisest kings would cer. 
one cares for them or asks about them, but they are obeyed im-| tainly be adopted, aud the inferior plavs, the impracticable 
plicitly and unconsciously, by reason of the splendour of those | pjana, rooted out and rejected. He could not be uselesely be- 
who eclipsed and preceded them. It is quite true that this ima-| yond his time, for he would have been obliged to convince the 
ginative centiment is supported by a sensation of political satis- | representatives, the characteristic men of his time. He would 
faction. It canuot be said that the mass of the ish people | have the best means of proviog that he was right on ali new and 
are well off. ‘There are whole classes who have nota P strange matters, for he would have won to his side probably, 
of what the bigher orders call comfort; who have not the pre-| afier years of discussion, the chosen agente of the common-place 
requikites of moral existence ; who cannot Jead the life that be-| world—men who were where they were because they bad pleased 
comes aman, But the most miserable of these classes do not | the men of the existing age, who will never be much disposed to 
impute their misery to politics. Ifa political agitator were to| new ptions or profound thoughis, A sagacious and origi- 
lecture to the peasants of Dorsetshire, and try to excite political, pq} constitutional monarch might go fto his grave in peace, if 
dissatisfaction, it is much more likely that he would be pelted} any man could. He would know that his best laws were in har- 
than that be would succeed, mony with his age ; that they suited the people who were to 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bagebot would scarcely say that politics | wo’ them, the people who were to be benefited by them. And 
could not have removed much of this misery, if politicians bad | he would have passed a happy life. He would have passed a 
done their uty long ago in providing educational machinery | life in which be could always ge his argumente heard, in which 
for the Dorsetshire peasants. Does he admire the foree of the| be could always make those who had the responsibility of action 
opiate which has prevented the disease from taking a violent | think of them they acted—in which he could know that 
turn, more than he would do the medicine which might have | the schemes which he hed set at work in the world were not the 
removed it altogether? The truth is, we take it, that this de-| casual accidents of an ind idi y, which are mostly 
ferential weakuees of imagination on which Mr. Bagehot in-* much wrong, but the likeliest of all things to be right—the ideas 




























































of one very intelligent man at last acce; and acted on b 
ordinary intelligent many.” ~ ann 


That shows exactly Mr. Bagehbot’s highest political tone, and 
it is a very high one. He has few popular sympatbics, no feel- 
ing of the frequently immense superiority of collective ical 
feeling to individual political judgments, But bis own political 
insight is more than the insight of mere intellectual culture, It 
is sometimes supercilious, as science is supercilious, towards po- 
pular ignorance, but never from any arrogance of will. He has 
no respect at all for the usurpation of mere force, and evidently 
respects as the highest of political qualities that sobriety of mind 
which allows for the incalculable elements in all human judg- 
ments, though it is apt to neglect the calculable forces of vivid 
popular feelings, 


> -_-__——_ 


LOUD WOMEN. 


“Her voice was ever soft and low—an excellent thing in 
woman.” If this be true, the converse must also hold good 
that a loud voice is a thing disagreeable in anyone, but in a 
“— most detestable. 

t seems to us that the excellence of the low voice ] 
the fact that it is indicative of a modest, retiring, tovtug din 
position. We all of us know the voice that soothes us, and 
that so often goes with the hand which comforts. We do not 
refer so much just now to the voice that soothes, because we 
love the person who speaks, as to that which gives quiet to 
the mind and peace to the worn-out nerves, by the simple 
tact that its tones in themeelves bring soothing. All our read- 
ers who are at all nervous, will know what it is to meet now 
and then, as we all do, with even a perfect stranger, whose 
voice and manner give rest. The soothing effect never results 
from mere monotony of voice; nothing is more trying at 
times than to have to endure the wear of an unvarying into- 
nation in our interlocutor. Nor does it follow the coming 
into contact with a person, whose manner is quiet solely 
through the self-restraint i i by the dictates of good so- 
ciety. We think that the perfectly soothing, resting, comfort- 
ing, tone is to be found only among those “low-voiced” wo- 
men, who bave sympathy with all suffering, in what shape 
soever it may exist, who are ready to help, and who are to 
be relied on, when times of trouble or difficuity come; wo- 
men who are to be trusted, and entirely to be depended 
upon. These women, perfect in voice, self-possessed and 
resting in manner, are so without the slightest affectation 
of interest in the persons they address. They are the wo- 
men to whom we feel drawn, and to whom we should not 
hesitate to confide our troubles, certain of secrecy and sym- 





pathy. 

We have dwelt thus long upon our ideal low-voiced woman, 
because we have seen reason lately to think that, in some 
piaces at least, this style of woman is greatly going out of 
fashion, and that here and there she is being superseded by 
one of an entirely different type. 

The women whom we have ventured to designate “loud,” 
do not appear to us to be confined to any one class of society. 
They are to be seen everywhere, at the opera and in churches, 
in the open Park and in varrow passages, at picture exhibi- 
tions and in the markets, in omnibusces, in the streets, and 
even in carriages. 

Differing in education, in appearance, in station, in fact in 
almost al] that constitutes the outward woman, “loud wo- 
men” havea remarkable family resemblance in voice and 
manner. The voice is loud, the manner is selt-assertive and 
utterly regardless of others. A “loud” woman of the lower 
classes will shout and be boisterous, and demonstrate her in- 
diff and implied superiority to her neighbours in a 
bullying, unfeminine manner. One of the upper ranks may 
be a littie more conventional in her actions, certainly ; but, 
for a!] that, is none the less successful in writing herself down 
unmitigatedly “loud.” Such women give utterance to their 
opinions as if these were of consequence to all the world. 
They talk aloud in general assemblages, and make absurd re- 
marks, as if they were acquainted with everything in the 
world, and wished everybody to be aware of their umnisci- 
ence. In church, they behave as if their presence ought to 
be taken as a compliment, and their utter carelessness of de- 
meanour shows that they wish the fact of their attendance to 
be regarded as in the light of a condescension on their parts. 
In company, they jar upon the ears of the listeners by their 
tone and speech, and make quiet women wretched as to 
“what they will say next.” They are frequently, but by no 
means always, large, florid, and well-to-do in their aspect. 
But we bave seen them of other stamps—and heard them 
too. In an omnibus they never think of making room that 
@ new-comer may sit aown; and in the street they never 
move half an inch out of their course for the conventenee of 
anyone but themselves. In a word, the whole manner and 
bearing of the “loud” woman indicate a total disre- 
gard of anyone but herself, and a most overweening ap- 
preciation of the virtues and perfections of one only among 
women. 

It is needless to say that such people, in whatever rank of 
life they may be placed, are never retived, There is in them 
en innate, self-assertive vulgarity, which nothing can eradi- 
cate, and very few things can soften. 

Some of these women a considerable knowledge 
of the superficialities of the world, and exercise a degree 
of tact in their conduct towards others. But sense by 
no means always goes with loudness, and we have observ- 
ed it with the weakest of foolish characters for its accom- 
paniment. 

A Joud woman, as a rule, has no particular desire to be 
deemed useful. She wishes to be thought “ managing,” and 
probably she isso, But she is not often among the workers 
of the world—tbe women who are really acting for the good 
of others—so that she has no desire, though she is loud-voiced, 
to be considered “strong minded.” In fact, in her creed, 
being “ strong-minded ” is a thing to be eschewed. For this 
epithet (which in her view is a proper designation for any- 
thing that is useful in an unusual cirection), when it is ap- 
plied is apt to depreciate the value of a woman in the matri- 
monial market, and marriage isa thing much affected by 
your loud-voiced woman. Her mission is to demonstrate, 
and, if she can, to rule; and where can she do that with more 
effect than in the domestic circle ?— Queen. 

———_—_> —_-— 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


Very soon the business of pleasure will begin in real ear- 
nest. It has already been duly opened, but as yet the engage- 
ments have not become regular. Young ladies bent on es- 
tablishments must shortly prepare to go through the initiatory 
process of flirtation, and by this the proper covers and pre- 
serves have been well matked by anxious mothers. For those 
|, advice is of little use. A woman in her 


learn. If she bas failed, she t by past 








can " 
Most women now-a-days do fail on their preliminary trial 
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They attempt too much, fly too high, or pursue too hotly. 
Every lady as well as gentleman bas his or her romantic mis- 
fortune, which, however, no more interferes with subsequent 
interchanges of sentiment with other ladies and gentlemen 
than early measles interfere with mature asthma. Indeed, so 
much is this the fashion, that it is dangerous for two persons 
who profess a first attachment to acknowledge their weak- 
neas, as they will feel bound to quarrel, if it is only to keep 
up the usage. Fourth love is, — after all, more endur- 
ing than first, and it is sure to be more sensible. We read of 
a certain afflicteé personage, that his last state was worse 
than his original condition. We may apply this to love, as 
“ badly in love” means over head and ears in the tender pas- 
sion. It occurs to us, also, that there is a significant meaning 
in the expression “over head and ears.” Why “ears?” Aie 
they supposed in such a case to be figuratively growing above 
the head? Not that the present race of young men are don- 
keys in this respect. They would often be wiser with more 
folly. Women are becoming equally cynical. A match be- 
tween a pair of London party hacks is a dreadful business to 
reflect upon. And yet they jog on well enough when the 
collar begins to sit naturally. Affection is not necessary to 
existence, and there are people who would find it as intoler 
able as Sir Cornewal! Lewis found amusements. A civil con- 
tract sanctioned by the Church and by the laws of good 
sense, represented by a comfortable income, serves in lieu of 
it. Such, at least, is the prevalent opinion in the best circles. 
Mothers who ought to know, not only because they are 
mothers, but because they were daughters, so instruct their 
progeny. How many of them will refrain from cautioning 
their charges from weak alliances during the season? They 
will catalogue the eligibles and score under the ineligibles. 
We are far from blaming so praiseworthy and creditable a 
precaution, but it cannot be too widely publishe?. Men witb- 
out money and who are unfortunately susceptible, endure a 
great deal from the courteous dishonesty and mistaken mercy 
of those good ladies. Of course the fellows have no right to 
be susceptible upon a Jimited income, but many of them can 
no more help it than they can resist the temptation of smok- 
ing expensive cigars. And women select those victims often 
for practice, and we believe the mothers ratber encourage the 
enterprise. A poem might be -written, with Campbell in 
mind, upon the lust romantic personage left in London. He 
might be described as really marrying for love, and it is 
ten chances to one that his wife would be his cook or an 
actress. 

Those who thoroughly enjoy the season are widows and 
young married women. For them it is a time of almost un- 
alloyed triumph and happiness. The former, to be sure, may 
have sone business in hand, but they know better how to 

bine busi with pl than their unwedded sisters. 
There is no one to pull them up for lingering on the stair- 
vases ; for disappearing with their partners into remote con- 
servatories, and for dressing bigh or low, as circumstances re- 
quire. A widow is allowed ample room and verge enough to 
recover her lost ground. Society, apparently, regards her as 
the victim of an accident; as a woman who should be subsi- 
dised, as far as possible, for the loss she has sustained 





4 Confederation as representing the Dutch provinces of Limburg 


works where the largest and most expensive mirrors are re- 
quired, receive very high wages. In fact, it is said that there are 
not half a dozen of the really proficient, in this class of work- 
men, in the United States. Not one in a hundred of those 
who make the attempt can ever arrive at the requisite degree 
of proficiency in this business to turn out first-class work. 
The skill in both glass-silvering and steel-melting is in the 
quick and proper perception of the eye. The same remarks 
are also true of die-cutters for type-founders. 


could have been thought unpromising, it was surely 1866, 
with its failures and losses, its distrusts and its misfortunes. 
Yet we now see that, notwithstanding the check suffered by 
commercial enterprise, the actual commerce was without 
parallel. 
A FLouRisHine InstrruTion.—The ladies of New York 
deserve great credit for their zeal and efficiency in the man- 
egement of the establishment known as the “ Nursery and 
Child’s Hoepital.” The net proceeds of the bali given at the 
Acadvmy of Music en the 4th of March last was $12,383 59. gE pa 
The institution is entirely free from all debt, and has $37,000|_ SELF-ComPracency.—The “Yankee” correspondent of the 
invested in United States bonds. Of thissum the managers | London Spectator thus treats of his own peculiar species :— 
wish to take $80,000 to erect a connecting building as large as| _“ Aside from the fact that there are more Englishmen than 
either of the other two, which can then accommodate 500| Yankees in New York—I really mean more men who were born 
patients and children. They now are obliged to refuse daily | and bred in the Old England than iu the New—it bas been my for- 
many touching appeals to their charity. They willthen have| tune, my good fortune, I heartily say, to know and to meet many 
but $7,000 left drawing interest needed to support so large an | English travellers in this country and in Canada, of the culti- 
institution. The vast benefits, acknowledged as conferred on | vated classes, not a few of whom were of rank, and even of the 
the city by this nursery hospital and lying-in asylum com- | highest rank, and of acknowledged social distinction in their 
bined, will doubtless constantly receive contributions from all | rauk ; and yet I will risk the ridicule of my readers by saying 
interested in works of benevolence. that the best bred people, men and women, the most truly cour- 
teous, and save for its implication of artificiality, [ would say 
courtly geotlemen that I have ever seen were in New England 
villagee—men who had, some of them, and whose fathers had 
had, but a few hundreds of dollars a year to live upon. It is in 
no boastful spirit that I write this. For as I remarked before, it 
ought tobe so. In this matter we have the advantage.” 



















































Roman ANTIQuiTrIzs.—In the Court of Common Council, 
London, upon the motion of Dr. Saunders it has been agreed 
that,a Roman hexagonal column having been discovered 
beneath the wall of Aldgate in 1806, and supposed to have 
been lost to the City, and being now found exposed in the 
open yard of the London Coffee-house, it be referred to the 
Library Committee to take immediate steps to receive the 
same for preservation in the museum of the Guildhall. 

Old inexhaustible Rome has lately yielded some extremely 
interesiing antiquities discovered ucder San Crisogono, a very 
curious church in the Trastevere, which is supposed to date 
from the time of Constantine the Great. The discoveries con- 
sist of vaulted chambers covered with inscriptions in black- 
lead; a tomb containing the skeleton of a young girl; and 
some very curiou3 objects of jewelry. This church is sup- 
posed to occupy the station of the 7th Cohort of the Guards. 


HAKSPEARIAN RELICS—DEATH OF MR. Gisss—Mr. Thomas 
Gibbs, of Stratford-on-Avon, known for his association with 
Shakspearian relics, died a short time ago. The Atheneum re- 
cords of him :—“ He was the last surviving assistant of Thomas 
Sharp, of mulberry-tree notoriety ; a person who has been sus- 
pected, but on insufficient evidence, of having sold a large num- 
ber of supposititious relics as genuine portions of the tree. Sharp 
died in October, 1799, and made a solemn declaration on his 
deathbed that all the mulberry relics sold by bim were genuine. 
The original of this affidavit was carefully trea ured by old 
Gibbs, and, in compliance with his wich, it is now deposited in 
the local museum.” 





MEANING OF THE Worp “ Basstnet.”—A correspondent 
of the Atheneum writes: * You ask female counsel’s opinion as 
to the derivation of the word ‘bassinet, applied to a basket 
without rockers, used as a cradle. A much higher and more ex- 
perienced authority thau a mere mother of only her own children 
can be, namely, the owner of a baby’s outfitting warehouse, in- 
variably spells the word ‘ berceaunette,’ ¢¢., little cradie. The 
word does not occur in Boniface’s Dictionary ; it is there given 
as barcelonnette, under the head ‘ Berceau ;’ Dufief, barcelonnette. 
The word does not occur in Boyer, Levizac, or Nugent.” 





Tue CuiaNon ConTROVERSY.—In a public discussion on 
entozou, delivered at a scientific institution in London, Dr. Cob- 
bold took care to relieve the minds of bis fair hearers from the 
fear of some of those unpleasant fallacies which have been pro- 
pagated lately concerning “chigoons.” He said that they had 
been led to believe that the minute microscopic organisms found 
attached to the hair had some generic relation to pediculi ; and 
consequently that by wearing these appendages to the head, the: 
would become liable to the disease politely called “ phtbiriasis.” 
He assufed them that there was no ground for alarm. The or- 
ganisms were neither entogoa nor true epizoa. It was quite im- 
possible that these lowly organised eztozoa should develop them- 
selves in any insect form. They closely resembled the bodies 
which are found in the flesh of healtby animals, and which at- 
tracted a good deal of attention at the time of the cattle plague, 
because some observers incorrectly supposed them to be pecu- 





Prussia AND HOLLAND.—Although great secresy is main 
tained in regard to the demands made by the Prussian Govern- 
ment upon the Court of the Hague, we have received corrobora- 
tion of the correctness of the announcement which we made on 
this subject some weeks ago. The Prussian government requires 
that the King of Holland shall either enter the North German 





helps her by every means to jump from ber anomalous con- 
dition into her due sphere. For widowhood is no state. 
When a widow is young, pretty, and endowed with a large 
income, she dors not rest content in her position; and so- 
ciety, for several reasons, has elected to let her have her way, 
and smooth it for ber. Married ladies whose husbands are 
reasonable should also run a pleasant course during the sea- 
son. We cannot arrive at the perfection of France and Italy 
or Germany in the delightful intercourse which is permitted 
between married ladies and their gentlemen friends; but we 
are annually improving, and the ladies are growing more 
Continental every year. The young geotlemen who will, for 
the first time in their lives, assume dress-coats this season, 
deserve special mention. Not that so many youngsters are 
fools. The proportion is daily lessening. Moon calves are 
growiog rare. Women will soon be no longer troubled with 
the fresh and green admiration, almost worship, of the boy 
springiog into manhood. But our young triends will dance 
the first season. They are indefatigable walizere ; and seeing 
them enjoy a waltz is almost as exhilarating as seeing a bevy 
of children crowing out of a box ata pantomime. There is 
often a striking contrast to be observed between the face of a 
young gentleman of young disposition, and the face, not old- 
er, perhaps, which hangs over his shoulder. The one is full 
of spirit and fun, the other is languid and dlasé. Next season 
the young gentleman won’t waltz, but the lady may have to 
go her weary rounds again and yet again until she is engaged 
tor a more lengthened period than the next dance. 


——_e——__— 


EnGLANp’s TRADE DuRING THE Past YEAR.—The year 
1866, though marked by a financial panic of calamitous in- 
tensity, was, nevertheless, a year of unexampled activity in 
the natioual Trade. It would almost seem, indeed, as it the 
great industries of the country were independent of the state 
of the Money Market. We have had many a marvellous re- 

rt of the business transacted in twelve months of commerce, 

ut the figures now published surpass all former experience. 
The aggregate value of our Exports, which reached £160,000 - 
000 in 1864 and £165,000,000 in 1865, approached closely to 
£190,000.000 in the year last past. The Trade thus repre- 
sented was conducted with every quarter of the world. There 
is hardly a spot upon the face of the earth to which the 
products of our industry are not conveyed. We send goods 
not only to Arabia and to Persia, not only to Abyssinia and 
Madagascar, but actually to the savages of Patagonia. We 
deal equally with Asia and Australia, North America and 
South America, Egypt and China, Morocco and Peru. Twenty- 
two Colonies aad forty-seven foreign States are enumerated 
in our list of customers. The actual course of Trade varies 
materially with the course of events. Sometimes one country 
and sometimes unother takes the lead in the market, and 
comparatively small States are sometimes exceedingly good 
customers. fo give a general idea of last year’s business, 
we may say that of the aggregate £190,000,000 of Exports, 
upwards of £50,000, went to our own Colonies, nearly 
£30,000,000 more tothe United S:ates, £16,000,000 to Ger- 
mavy, and £15,000,000 to France; so that upwards of £100,- 
000,000 is accounted for under four items. Then comeia suc- 
cessiun Holland and Turkey, taking £8,000 000 each ; Egypt. 
and Brazil, £7,000,000; and Italy and China, £5,000,000. Spain 
is scarcely a better customer than Chili, but we do a good 
Trade with Cuba. Hayti takes half as much as Russia, and 
the Argentine Republic now deals with us more largely than 
Portugal. With the South American States our Trade is 
growing vigorously, as it was also with Mexico until the return 
of anarchy and civil war, War interrupts Trade everywhere. 
It cut down our business with the United States five years ago, 
and with Germany last year; but, as might be expected in 
such a Trade as this, when one door shuts another opens, 
and nothing seems to affect us upon the whole, Ifany year 


liar to the flesh of animals affected with that disease. ‘These 
entozoa had more or less conspicuous vegetable affinities; that 
is to say, they resembled the lowermost alge and the fungi in 
respect of their mode of growth and development.—British Me- 
dical Journal. 

Eozoon rn Canapa.—A correspondent writing from the 
University of London to the Atheneum says :— 

“ Sir William Loganjhas just brought to this country a speci- 
men of Eozoon, recently discovered in Canada, which is more 
perfect in its external configuration than any previously found, 
and which, occurring in a h g li cannot have 
been manufactured by the processes which are supposed by 
Profs. King and Rowney to have been at work in the production 
of the serpentinous Eozoon. This specimen would undoubtedly 
have been supposed to be a coral allied to Stromatopora, but for 
the evidence afforded by the microscopic structure of the ser- 
pentinous specimens, which unmistakably demonstrates its fora- 
winiferal affinities in the opinion of every naturalist who has 
established his claim to authority upon such a question ; aad it 
will come to be cousidered hereafter whether Stromatopora itself 
will not have to be transferred to the same group. 

If any should now persist in regarding Hozoon Canadense as 
the product of “a plastic virtue latent in the earth,” they must 
for consistency’s sake adopt Dr. Plot's etiology as good for ail 
fossils. 

Sir William Logan’s specimen, with an admirable photograph 
of it, will be exhibited at the ensuing soirée of the Royal Society, 
and a description of it by Principal Dawson wiil be read at an 
early meetiug of the Geographical Society.” 


and Luxemburg, whereby the military forcea of these provincee 
would be entirely uoder the direction of Prussia; or else that a 
portion of tbis Dutch territory sball be ceded to Prussia, so as 
to place the fortresses which it contains in Prussian keeping, 
and give a good military frontier to the German Confederation 
on this side of France. The French Government is now stirring 
in the matter, and lends its diplomatie support to the King of 
Holland to help him in withstanding the d ds of Prussia.— 
London Globe. 


War Rumovurs.—We hear from Warsaw that within the 
last fortnight there has been observed a great increase of ac- 
tivity in the military departments here. Troops are being 
massed on the Galician frontier, and the town of Konstanty- 
now, in Podolia, which is an important strategical position in 
that district, is being fortified and provided with guns ofa 
new pattern, which have been lately brought from Si. Peters- 
burg to the citadels of Warsaw and Modlin. These prepara- 
tionsjare openly declared in Russian millitary circles at Warsaw 
to be made with a view to a new Turkish campaign. 


































































New Cunarp Liner.—We observe that an addition is about 
to be made to the well-known Cunard fleet. A magnificent 
screw steam liner has just been completed, exceeding even the 
China in ber dimensions; bat, untike the other vessels of the 
Cunard line, she has no steerage accommodation, being intended 
solely for the first class passenger trade between England and 
America. The vessel is built in eight compartments, measures 
380 feet in length over all, by 43 feet breadth of beam, with a 
depth of hold of 29 feet, and a tonnage of 3300. The engines 
are of 650 horse-power nominal, but, of course, work up in 
practice to a much larger amount. Steam is to be supplied by 
four large boilers, fitted with brass tubes, and heated by twenty- 
eight furnaces. Itis expected the vessel will be named the 
Russia. 

Exports OF GREAT Britarn.—In the five years, 1826-30, 
with @ population of between 22,000,000 and 24,000,0u0, the 


A HunceaniAN Inrant.—In the neighbourhood of Presburg, 
in Hungary, « few days since, a woman was charged with be 
ing the receiver of stolen goods, which were found in the cel- 
lar of her house. She had been most of her lifea Jewess, but 
about six months ago she was converted by a priest of the 
Church of — he strove birth runs in Hungary from 
SA; } date of baptism; therefore the woman, i 
value of the exports from the United Kingdwn ot British and ee the ale. som plea that she was an a nye 
Irish produce and manufactures averaged £35 929,007 a year; | the years of discretion, and could not legally be convicted. The 
in the five years, 1831-35, the value averaged £40,460,755 a| intelligent tribunal, after serious cogitation, held her defence 
year; in the five years, 1836-40, £50,012 994; in the five years, | to be a good one, and acquitted her. The widow now finds 
1841-45, £53,998 146 ;_in 1846-50, £60,888,522; in 1851-55,| nerself to be in an excellent position. Being legally only six 
£88,866,434 ; in 1856-60, £124,160,913; in 1861-65, £144,396,-| months old, though virtually over 40, she can use her years of 
440. In 1866, with the population not quiie 30,000,000, the] indiscretion to thieve or commit other crimes without fear of 
exports reached £188,827,785, an increase of nearly £23,000,- legal consequences. 

000 over the value uf the exports of 1865. 








ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH ComPpaNy.—The annual meeting of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company was held on the 12th ult, at 
the London Tavera. The Chairman stated that the average re- 
ceipts had been over £800 a day ; but witbin the last fortnight 
the average had been £1000 ; indeed, one day they had received 
over £2000. This increase was, we need hardly say, the result 
of the reduction of their tariff—namely, from £20 to £10 per 
20 words. Under these circumstances, he doubted not but thaf, 
a good many shareholders would wonder why they did not make 
a further reduction. This the directors had seriously contem- 
plated, and not only to make a iurther reduction, but ta make a 
much greater reduction, for they fully believed that such a step 
would materially increase their receipts. As it was, however, 
their receipts had been sufficient to enable them to fulfil their 
engagements, but in ashort time they would most certainly 
make the contemplated reduction, They all knew that they 
had gone to Government for an increase of capital, and as the 
opposition which at first threatened them had been withdrawn, 
he was glad to say that the application would no doubt be com- 
plied with. In the course of the discussion which followed, 
the chairman said they bad been urged by the representatives of 
the American press bere to favour press messages; and he should 
like to elicit the opiuions of the shareholders on the question. 
ond was rather in favour of that pon not for the - of 
ording any pecuniary advantage to the press over the rest 0 
the publio, but because the public hadjinteres, in the trang 


A NationaL ANGLICAN Counci. —The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has given notice that there will be a great council of 
bishops at Lumbeth Palace on the 14th of September. It is 
to bear the title of “ The General Anglican Council,” and is 
to include not only the archbishops and bishops of the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, but the archbishops and bi- 
shops of the two provinces of Ireland, the primus and bishops 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and the colonial and 
missionary bishops, the bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States ot America, and the bishops of any other 
churches which bold communion with the Cburch of England. 
What the subjects to be discussed, out of the vast number 
which at present claim episcopal attention, will be, is not yet 
known, but one of the earliest questions proposed for consi- 
deration will undoubtedly be the relations of the colonial 
churches to the mother church, with especial reference to the 
schisms in the Church of South Africa, 








Waces or SkILLeED LaBounsrs—The market yalue of 
skilled and educated Jabour in some departments of mechanics 
is enormous. Jn the wivdow-glass factories of Pitisburg, the 
“ blowera” and “ flatters” receive as high as $250 per month ; 
while a few of the most skilful often receive as high as $20 
per day for their services! Some of the “ melters’” in steel- 
works receive from $20 to $22 per day. Glass-silverers, in 
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mission of news. make » The ensuing game was played, some time ago, between Messrs-/sons were attacked,and 12,901 died. Of those attacked 
for the sending of mlldoal eee al not news, | Falkbeer and Brien. 11,509 were unmarried, 9,688 married, and 2,819 widows and 
at acheaper rate. At present it was only the price of gold and White. Black. White, Black, widowers. 
of fands, and one or two other similar items, that were trans- Mr. F Mr. B. Mr. F. Mr. B. 
mitted, It was represented that the would be able togive) j pics Ptok3 25 Bto KS toK B4 A SoccessruL ENTERPRISE—The Great American Tea 
very valuable information to the public and the world inacom-| }PtoK 4. Btoks seen, Sere Company commenced business in 1960, in this city. They 

vely small number of words, with @ reasonable extension | 3 Pixs p P tks 7% QtoKBS Qtks now occupy six large stores and employ about 250 persons, 
of the privileges it now enjoyed. 4PtoQ4 KttoKB3 Sei o Rto oe their sales of Tea and Coffee amounting to $90,000 per week. 
5 BtoK Kt5 BtoQ3 29 R to K Baq Blog? Their Success shows what ability and enterprise will accom- 
6 KttoQB3 ty B38 30 Kt toQ PtoQKt4 /|plish. It is simple enough. Theirsales being large, they are, 
Chess. 7 Bi Qe Castles 31 PtioQR PtoQR 4 of course, in a position to sell their goods for a smaller profit 
8 Castles BtoK3 82 PtoK Kt4 PtoQ Kt5 on each pound. And from the many letters received from all 
Coxpvuorap sr Captains G. H. Macxunzin. 9 Kttok2 o> % ae = iy ty Kts parts of the country, we judge that their customers are well 
10 Kt to K B4 E tol cB = 5 to} Be Bio 4 br satizfled—New York Tribune.; 
PROBLEM, No. 951.—By J. B., of Brid 2 2 K2 36 KtoKB3 KtoK B2 
» No y J. B., of Bridport. eee Es. heey ()|87 Begs KtoKsq PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
BLACK. 14 QRtoK sq Q Kt tok aq/88RtoKB2 BtoQBs For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hr ir. And is the 
15 Rick's RtoKsq /|39 +> forty | to . . most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
WPuaBs 4 eet is | bs Kt4 | Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
18 Ptke P B tog ye 42 Pier. Pte . ine and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
19 QRtoQ to 6q | 43 Rto tks as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
i Rio nied G Kite a) Vt ty to Em pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
22 Rtks R R tks R 46 R tks P ch KiwoGRs THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
= B the Ks bt * | 22 ee KtoQKtS | A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 








White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 950 


White. Black. 
1 KtoQsq 1 P moves 
2 BtoQBaq 2 P moves 
3 Kto Q2 3 K moves 
4 K toQ3 mate 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. A. M., New Orleans.—We trust you have not forgotten your 
promise of sending us a few games played between yourself and 
P.M. 

Game played in the pending tournament at the Westminster 
Chess Club, between two of the players in the first class, Messrs. 
Minchin and Belaieff. 





White. Black, White, Black, 
Mr. M. Mr. B. Mr. M. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 Sours Kt to Kt 3 
2K KttoBsS K KttoBs 21 Pto K Kt8 o5e5 
S3KttksKP PtoQ3 23 Q tks R tks Q 
4K KttoB3 Kttks KP 2 RtksRech KtoB2 
5 PtoQ4 KBtoK2 afoan Q tks Q KtP 
6 BtoQs PtoKB4 25 so Res QtoQ5ch 
7 Castles Castles 26 K to Kt? QtoQ Bs 
SPtoQB4 BtoKB3S(a) |\27KRtoK6 QtoQB3ch 
4 ly Kt to K Kt 28 K to R 3(d) } B 6(e) 
lo Kttke Kt B tke Kt 29 R tks Kt tks R 
11 BtkeB tke B ioe } bP 
12 PtoK B4 wo KB3 s1 RtoK6ch to B32 
138 BtoQB2 ttoQBs $2 R tks P KtoK2 
14 PtoQ5 Kt to K 2 33 Rw Qs PtoKR3 
15 KttoQKt5 BtoQ32 3t BtoQKt3 PtoK Kt4 
16 Kttks QBP RtoQB 3 RtksBP KtoK3 
17 KttoK6 Btks Kt 36 RtoK5ch KtoB3 
18 P tks B b toa 37 P to QBi(d) 
19 RtoK toKB 

And Black mates in three moves 


(a) The opening is managed with no little ingenuity and origi- 
5 fo eee ees 
) v us ec. 
(ec) Well play. , and terribly wy 
(d) A hasty —, but so pretty and idious a mate might 
well escape observation. 





Another game inthe Tournament at the Westminster Chess Some... 


Club, between Messrs. Belaieff and Boden. 
CanTax GamBir. 




















White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Belaieff. Mr. Boden. Mr. Belaieff. Mr. Boden. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 27PtksQP PtksQP 
2PtoQ4 P tks P $F ot by K toQ2 
sear KttoK BS 22 RtoK B4 K tok 2(c) 
4PtoK5 AAG 30 KttoK BS BtoK6 
TE KttoK5 SLRtoKB6 Ptks K KtP 
6 KttoKB3 Eeeg se 32 RtkeRch PtksR 
rp LO BtoK B4 338 KttoQ3 RtoQ Kt 
8 tles BtoK2 34 QtoQk8ch BtoQB4é 
sities te 35 QtoQReq Rtks Kk 
10 KttksK Kt P tks Kt 36 Q tks Kt tke K P 
ll BtksP B tks B 37 203 he Kt to Q2 
12 RtksB Qto Qs 38 Qto K Kt8 36 o* 
18 QtoK2 Castles Q R yy my g by to K sq 
MBtoKB4 PtoK RS 40 BtoKB4 KttoK B38 
3Oee9 PtoK Kt4 41 QtoKKt6ch K toQ sq 
16 BtoK Kts PtoK R4 42 QtksKtch(d) ot | 
WPtKR4 PtoK Kt5 48 BtoK Kt5 Qtks 
18 KttoKseq PtoQB5 44 P tks to K6 
19 PtoQKts PtoQ Kt4(b)|45 PtoK Kt6 KtoK3 
DWPtQk4 PtoQRs 46 KttoQB4 BtoB5ch 
2\ QRP tks P Set mer 47 K to Ktaq 44 
22 P tke P tke P 48 KttoQRKis Ktobs 
23 PtoK BS 2986 49 Pto Kt? K tks P 
SRWGK RiokS |S Risk2q) RioB& 

to ¢ 
6 P tks Pegs . 
and Black eventually won the game. 
Black has already the best of the 


: 
: 
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at is the best move to prevent the 


have advanced the King’s Paw 


Governor of Bengal, has published an excessively long defence 





and Black resigns. 
(a) This appears to us highly injudicious. Why not rather 
D 
ef A combination which secures some advantage for White. 


c) This move loses a clear piece. He should rather have taken 
R with Rook 


extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Waicut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 





Tue Famine In Benoau.—Sir Cecil Beadon, Lieutenant- 


of his conduct in the Orissa Famine. It amovats to thie—that 
he did not believe in any famine at all, but only in the inability 
ot the people to buy food, which he had hoped to relieve by 
opening public works. As to the charge of not going himself to 
the epot, he admits it, and argues that he would thereby have 
neglected other duties. That is to say, the Lieutenant Governor 
admits that he knew nothing about the condition of one of his 
finest provinces, that he disbelieved every warning he received, 
and that when the calamity arrived he still thought it an unim- 
portant affair compared with his routine duties. What assail- 
ant of Sir Cecil Beadon has said anything half eo bitter as this? 
New MATERIAL FOR PareR.—An inventive person writes 
to a southern journal that paper can be made from the common 
swamp-cane. He says: 
« The machinery is simple and not very costly. It consists 
of a ten-horse power engine and steam boiler complete, and a 
cylinder boiler thirty teet long, forty-nine inches diameter, with 
one head permanently secured, the other head to work upon 
binges, and fastened with a latch so it can be opened by means 
of a lever. 
“ Fill the cylinder boiler with green cane just cut from the 
forest, and when full, shut the boiler up and fasten the head so 
it will not open until it is wanted to be; then let in red hot 
steam for thirty minutes, or more if necessary. The hot steam 
will fill every pore and cavity in the cane, and when charged 
full, then throw off the head by means of the lever, and when the 
cane comes in contact with the cold air from outside, each and 
every cane explodes and leaves the whole a mass about the 
— ot oakum, which is then ready for the paper 
His, 
The paper obtained in this way is said to be of better quality 
than that made from common rags. 








ConDITION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—The general half- 
yearly court of proprietors of the Bank of England was held on 
the 14th ult. A discussion took place on the question of allow- 
ing interest on deposits, and also in reference to the terms of the 
charter. The chairman, in replying, said he cid not know of 
any inquiry into or ali on about to be made in the existing 
charter. As to allowing interest on deposits, he thought the 
———- must be content to leave the management in the 
ands 


Bank to their satisfaction, The net profits for the six months 
ending Feb. 28 amounted to £792,492, making the amount of 

* rest” on that day £3,828,338. A dividend of 54 per cent. was 
declared for the half year, reducing the “ rest” to £3,027,923. 





Conners Dowmnn~Gtitnet is ~ account of & Customs’ 
receipts of the year compared with those of the two pre- 
ceding years. Phe let, which now comprises only 13 heads, will 


next year be reduced to 11, by the omission of pepper and tim- 
ber, the duties on which were repealed on the 9th of May 
last :-— 


1866. 













558, 
1,441,058 
814,442 
its 398,402 
Coffee........++ 884,302 486,818 
Chicory........  129,069..... soe 127,802 109,093 
Pepper.........  120,426........ : 28,636 
Timber ........  203,340........ 3U8,802........ 25,531 
Cocoa .....+...6 UF 2B8...ccccce | een ° 19,196 

Other articles .. ae baschons 

£22,498, 211 £21,799, 972 £21,299,331 





A Monument To O’ConnELL, with THANKS.—Mr. Auditor 
Benson put up a bust to Milton in Westminster Abbey, with an 
inscription, in which, as Dr, Johnson remarks, “Mr. Benson has 
bestowed more words upon himself than upon Milton.” This 
incident has narrowly escaped being repeated in Dublin, in con- 
nexion with the O’Connell statue, which is now in front of the 
City Hall, Ata recent meeting of the Corporation, Alderman 
Reynolds requested the Lord Mayor to move that the following 
inscription “be placed on the statue:”—*“ This statue of the 
Liberator was ted in , at a cost of 2,000 guineas, by 
the great Irish sculptor, John Hogan, and removed to its pre- 
sent site (by order of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the 

on of Dublin), on the motion of O’Connell’s staunch 
and sincere friend, Alderman John Reynolds, J.P. February, 
1867.” What followed was a bit of old Irish humour. On the 
motion of Mr. Sullivan, the Corporation voted to Alderman 
Reynolds their thanks, and then separated! 








CuotzRa Sratistics ix Itraty.—Some in’ official 





i 


he in this one, bea 


of those who had hitherto conducted the affairs of the | © 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, tains the oleagi consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, i it, and an qualled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 
THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 
nd sold b 
wre nas Jaca nme Vad tn 
MOTH AND FRECKLES. 

Ladies afflicted with discolorations on the face, called Moth 

itches, or Freckles, should use PERRY'S celebrated MOTH 
AND FRECKLE LOTION. It is infallible. Prepared by Dr. 
B. U. PERRY Dermatologist, No. 49 Bond 8t., New York. Sold 
by al] Draggist in New York and elsewhere. Price 2 


Office of the 


ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
New Bons, S00 January, 1867. 
tay” The following Statement of the rs of this Company, 


on the Sist day of December, 166, is published in conformity 
with the provisions of ite Charter : 














Premiums unearned 3ist December, 1865............. $140,486 63 
Premiums received during the year ending 3let De- 
GI, Bee coccccccscccccesseecscessse eoseoe eee-. 781.993 65 





Total premiums.... 






sai i aia $922,479 28 





Earned premiums of the year....... $734,712 85 
Losses and expenses........... $421,859 67 
Reinsurance and re- - 
turn premiums, ..$174,002 02 
ASSETS. 

Sist December, 1866. 
i T, -... necnsscoonnes aeedceel $106,608 31 
United States Stocks...........0:...eeeee 226,718 75 


Subscription Notes and other Bills Re- 
ceivable, Uncollected Premiums and 
Accrued Interest.............++ . 

Salvages and Unsettled Accounts.. 


Total amount of Assets 


The Board ot Trustees have resolved to pay Six per Cent. In 
terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders there- 
of, or their —_ representatives, on or after March next. 

After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
time and unsettled claims, they have aleo declared a dividend, 
free from government tax, of twelve and one-half per cent. on 
the net amount of earned premiums of the year ending 3let De- 
cember, 1866, for which certiticates will be issued on or after lst 
of March next. 


The profits of the Company, for which certificates have 











REN 703,200 06 
Additional profits from lst January, 1866, to 1s« Janu- 

OFF, WEB cccccccccccccccces Sederccessocosesonosesioe 138,851 16 
Total profits ....... eewkeantin Seddovesenncencees enesue $842,051 06 
Redeemed in cash........ sande nee sterenseesses 145,420 00 
Amount remaining with the Company .............. $69 196,651 06 

By order of the Board, 
CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn., SIMON Dr VISSER, 
GEORGE MOSLE, J 

EDWARD F. DAVISON, ALEX, 

A. Lz MOYNE, Jx., F 


E. HR. LYMA 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, 


FRANCIS COTTENKT, JOHN A. 4 

ALEX. HAMILTON, Jn, | JAMES BROWN, 
GEORGE F. THOMAE, N. D. CARLILE, 

C. H. BAND WILLIAM SCHAL 

W. F. CARY, Jr, LEOPOLD HUFFE 
CORNELIUS K. SUTTON, WM. 8. WILSON, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, F. GOUSINERY 

LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH, GUSTAV SCHWAB, 
JOHN F. BCHEPELER, LAWRENCE WE 
CHARLES LULING, WM. E. A. MACKINTOSH. 


EUGENE DUTILE, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 
OHARLBES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE, 





This Com: have made arrangements to issue, when d 
Policies and Certifi wy fy thy ~ Tine a 
the Counting Rooms of 


Draks, Kuamnwoat & Commun, 





at Re a ee Et, . 
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THE ALBION 








THE 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 


IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA TRADE: 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tus Great American Tea Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 


made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 


leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 


factors. 


COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all of 
which are doing well), can have their orders promptly and faith- 
fully filled; and in case of Clubs can have each party’s name 
marked on their package as directed, by sending their orders to 


Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throughout the 
country, and for which we feel very grateful. Some of our Clubs 
send orders weekly, some not so often; while others keep a 


1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 


fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 


2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 


used in the purchase of Teas. 


34. The Importer makes a profit of 3C to 50 per cent. in many 


cases. 


4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 


packages, at an average profit cf about 10 per cent. 


5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 


lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 


6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 


7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a 


profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 


8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these g1cuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay.. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 


We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 


standing order to be supplied with a given quantity each week, 
or at stated periods. And in all cases (where a sufficient time has 


elapsed) Clubs have repeated their orders. 
Parties sending Clubor other orders for less than thirty dollars 


had better send Post-Office drafts, or money with their orders, to 


save the expense of collecting by express; but larger orders we 
will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest in 
getting up Clubs; and when any of them come to New York we 
shall be pleased to have them call upon us and make themselves 
known. 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party 


getting up the Club. Onr profits are small, but we will be as libe- 
ral as we can afford. Wesend no complimentary package for Clubs 


of less than $30. 
COFFEE DEPARTMENT, 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest, perhaps, 
in the country. We run three engines constantly, and sometimes 
four and five in roasting and grinding our Coffee. Our Coffee- 


buyers are experts, who examine most of the Coffee imported, and 
select the best and finest flavours for our trade. We employ the 


most experienced and skillful roasters, who exercise the greatest 


care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, 
for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. A 
considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late 
years is picked while the pods are green, and subjected to artifi- 


erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 


Orie 


tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 


try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation) as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 


club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amonnts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 


The fands to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 


on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the clud. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 


We publish some of our club lists to show how it is done, and 


as matter of reference. 


After the first club, we send blanks, 
Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great American Tza Com- 


Pan, Sl and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 


Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 


getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 


House stores to our warehouses, 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 


sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 


York, as the list of prices will show. 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 
MIXED BLACK & GREEN, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
OOLONG [Black], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL [Green J, 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1.10, best $1 25 per Ib. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $120 


perlb. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., bes 


: er influential journals. I learn that nearly fift; on 
our French Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low ee offices of Fae papers, are buying constantly of the 
Company, and you know printers and editors are not likely to 

hi If any person is fearfal that he will not be 
fairly by the Company, let him write to any of the thon- 
ot persons whose names have been published as ite cus- Tea Stores in Vesey Street, 


« , price of 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
ee ccan ten Gat $1 per lb, by purchasing their 
. 0! 


it 40c. per pound 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and familie a use 
large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 


cial heat to open the pods. This is not so good as that whieh 
ripens in the natural way upon the plant. Oar Coffee buyer tho- 
roughly understands this business, and can readily distinguish the 
naturally ripened from the artificially cured, and he only buys the 
Coffee which is naturally ripened. 





We examine the cargoes as they arrive, and our trade is so large 


that it tak s all the finest lots. 


This is what gives our Coffee a superior flavour to many others, 


and the same flavour it used to have in days long gone by. It is 
a common saying, that most Coffce does not taste as well as it 
formerly did. The reason for it is, thata considerable proportion 
of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but the fully 
ripe, rich flavoured Coffee. 


From “ The Methodist,” N. Y. City. 
Tue Great American Tea Company.—In noticing the opera- 


tions of this large and enterprising establishment, it may be 
proper for us to offer a remark in explana’ 


tion of the reasons 


which induce us to call the attention of the community toa 
concern which has reached such eminence in public favour. It 
is our undeviating rule to exercise a scrupulous judgment in re- 
lation to business enterprises, never recommending any except 
such as we believe have proved worthy and reliable, and whose 
system of business, uprightness of dealing with their customers, 


and ample eapital to fulfill their —— are fully estab- 
lished. Upon these principles we call attention to the advertise- 
ment of the GREAT AmsRICAN Tga Company, published in our 


advertising columns. The Company have several very 


large 
stores, located in different parts of the city, stocked with the 
best and most serviceable goods, which they are content to sell 
at merely living profits, as they have proved by their prices for 
the past five or six years. They have bat one price, which is no 
omall ¢ consideration to those who are dependent to any con- 
siderable degree upon servants or children to make purchases, or 
to those who wish to order fromthe country. By these rules 
alone the Company propose in the future to conduct their vast 
and rapidly augmenting Trade. Believing that the ability and 
disposition of the Company are ample to pertorm all they pro- 
mise, warrants us in calling special attention them in our 
columns. It is a trite saying “that the honest strivings of 
honest men are sure to be ended, their busi efforts en- 

d, and ulti ly adequately compensated.” 


From the Rural New Yorker, Rochester. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


Eps. Runa New Yorker.—Seeing that the Great American 
Tea Company advertise extensively in your columns, I thought 
it would not be improper to inquire of you os them,— 
whether they are sufficiently reliable for farmers to depend on 
them tor their Teas,—whether they have a large amount of capi- 
talin itor not, &c. Or, is it one of the many humbugs with 
which our country is infested now a-days ? Please answer through 
the Rural, and you will greatly oblige many of its constant 
readers.—M, W., West Liberty, Iowa, Dec. 1866. 








os 


Remarxks.—The above jt vod Aa received some weeks ago, 
ident the Company alluded.to was 

reliable, we wished to ‘‘ make assurance doubly sure,” and there- 
fore wrote to an intelligent friend in New York city for informa- 
tion on the subject, inclosing the note of M. W. To our letter 
of inquiry we have received substantially this reply : ‘‘I am con- 
fident the a i =< Tea Cones, . Rng a = — 
of the word. e Company have, elieve, ei e 
presen Ta calle, probably, cus thied of 
all the Tea imported in New York. In furnishing farmers by ‘he 
club system, every pound of Tea is warran' to give satis- 
faction or the money returned. Satisfaction is always given, so 
far as it would appear from the testimony of the subscribers to 
the religious papers of this and other cities, and the Company is 
a and ded by the editors of the eame papers, 


and although we were con 


stores in this city end Brooklyn. 





tomers. I have taken time to find out that the statements here 
made are correct 


In confirmation of the statement made by onr correspondent, 


we will only add that several prominent religious and other 
journals of New York strongly endorse and commend the Great 
American Tea Company, and that, though we have advertised it 
for months, we have never received a complaint from any of the 
lerge number of Zural readers who must be its customers. We 
therefore feel like commending the Company as eminently re- 
liable and worthy of confidence. 





COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM 
CLUBS. 


New London, Nov. 15, 1866. 


The Great American Tea Company. 


Sim,—I herewith send you another Club. We are we suited 


with that which we received before, and much obliged for the 
complimentary package. We find that it is 50 per cent. cheaper 
than we can get it here, and at least 50 per cent. better. Please 
send me two or three bilan 

them, as I know of sonie in adjoining towns who would like to 


ks for Clubs, and circulars to go with 





get up Clubs. 
Yours truly, 
IL M. DAY. 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Line, 
Aurora Station, Nov. 20, 1866. ; 
Great American Tea Company. 


Gents: Here is your sixth Club from these “ diggins,” making 


an agg: amount of nearly $700. Some of the country store- 
keepers here say that your Tea is of no account, but the 

who use it think otherwise, as is demonstrated by the increasing 
demand for it. We send inclosed an order for $191 65, and next 
month we expect to beat that. 


Yours, &c., 
E. K. LONG, 


EVIDENCE AFTER A YEAR'S TRIAL. 


Treasury Department, 
Fourth Auditor’s Office, Dec. 1, 1866. i 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Inclosed herewith I send you our regular list for December. 


It is now twelve months since we began the use of your Teas and 
Coffees, and I am pleased in being able to say that the satisfac- 
tion derived from the use of said articles by the members of this 
club, instead of being confined to individual instances, is univer; 


sal, and [ think I may safely say withous, exception. Thanking 
you for the many favours received at your hands, I am, sirs, very 
pecttully your obedient servant, 





L. CASS CARPENTER. 


OLUB ORDERS. 
Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y., Feb. 21, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. : 
Gents: The Teas which you sent me proved perfectly satis- 


factory to — please accept my thanks for the compli- 
c. 


mentary pac 






Yours truly, ae. 
DAVY D. McGEORGE. 

lb. Young Hyson......-... AMG, Wart: cccccces at$1 09..$1 00 
196 Tenpertall.....ccrccccessses John Lord.......... at 1 25.. 1 50 
2 French Breakfast Coffee. ‘“ ——— ee 
DI si cstey ss ccconces C. M, Haines........at 1 00 
DN iinccsesstseneree..4 | amensdacd at 100 ..6 00 
a ...-Solomon Morey ....at 1 00..1 00 
1 Guopowder ............ John Gordon........ at 150... 
2 Imperial .............06- o .. peweeseial at 1 25..4 00 
G Imperial... .....ccccve- William Doty........ at 125..6 2 
1 Uncolored Japan........Lewis Ketchem...... at 1 00 
1 Young Hyson........... S .  aesteses at 1 25..2 2 
2 Young Hyson...........F.T. Seeley ......... at 1 25..2 50 
3 Oolong....... cecccccece Samuel Kinney... ... at 1 00..3 00 
FT cccececccccccce -.-Daniel Jacobs........ at 1 00..1 00 
2 Oolong....... o+eeeeee+eChaney Hains.... 
2 Young Hyson ..... eevee ag at 100..4 00 
2 ..2 50 
2 eoee--. At 1 25..2 50 
2 D. D. McGeorge ,....at 1 .00..2 00 


$40 10 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “BRANCHES” of 
the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in part, 
as they are BOGUS or ONLY IMITATIONS. We have no “ branches”’ 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 

P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, they can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5,648 New York Crr¥. 
tay We call special notice to the fact that.our Vesey Street 
store is at Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street—LARGE DOUBLE STORE. 
Parties looking for our Store will please bear in mind that ours 
is @ LARGE DOUBLE store, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. This isa 
very important fact to be remembered, as there are many other 








bP Seae. 
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THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSCRANOB OCOMPARY, 
imsurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


Naw York, January 30th, 1867. 
iH ee Le pad OF Tae Avepine oF 
ent of the toh Bectibn of th of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
risks December 31s: =. $640,311 00 
— recived durin the year to Dec. 


On Inland... do .. 





sees eesececsee $2,383, 





+ toes ewes eeeee 


m2 108 i 2,595,349 21 

$3,235,660 92 

The amount ¢ ae Earned Premiums during the Year, 
a — -_ was. oe ccceecccccosccoccoocs 
a -y - 4 HID -eeevo noone aonn 2,882,018 81 

On Inland. cceEOrccccccccecccccccoccs 805,749 99 

da Reinsurance 


2,120,323 30 








Expenses and jareceeeee 278,638 34 
$2,866,407 14 
The Assets of the Company on the 8lst December, 1866, were as 
follows, \ iz.:— 
Real Estate and Bonds and M: cccscecceesesee $440,650 00 
United States 8 Loans on Accrued In- 
f Teal motate, a _ — 425,548 42 
ta’ Prerrrrrrtittitt iit. 

Ss eoscces vo cvccee eccce ¥1,778 04 
Bills Receivable...... eocce 4 68 
Premium Accounts not yet c 245 25 
Scrip of sundry Mutual %,108 00 

Total... .ccccocccccccccccesscccsescses -- $1,988,889 39 


The foregoing statement has ‘been ‘made to conform strictly to 
the by ott of the Company’s Charter. 

The KECELPTS and EXPENDITURES of the Company for the 
year cae slet December, 1866, have been as follows: 

Expenditures for Marine Return Pre- 


miume, Expenses, &C.........000- eee eecceeeeesenes $3,506,069 14 
Receipts from Earned Premiums, Profits on Gold, 
Glanctdesacendbedicnedednccsesdcescaesocecennns<e 2,575,462 26 


Excess of Expenditures over Receipts,........ ooewee $930,606 88 
The Company were liable at the end of 

the year for Unpaid Losses, Return 

Premiums, Commissions, &c, esti- 


MatEd Ab..c..cccccccccccccccccoscccs $648,611 43 
Less, to be received for advance in value 
of ‘Real Estate, Stocks, , and for 
sundry Salvage, Re- Insurance and 
other claims due the Company, esti- 
mated at......cccccecccsccscesecers -» $413,42636 285,185 07 
Deficiency......... ognegusinaden saceseeee 1,165,791 95 
it of outst g Scrip ‘calied in and cancelled $i, 161,820 00 








In view of the above result the Sowa of Trustees have this day 
ordered that the outst: g Scrip o rtificates of Profits here- 
tofore issued by the Company be ee their entire amount, 
and the certificates issued therefor called in and cancelled. 

Holders of certificates not heretofore redeemed are hereby noti- 
fied of the action of the . and are requested to surrender 
.-—- certificates at the office of the C pany for oD. 

e Board of Trustees slso resolved that a subscription ot {FIVE 

HU NDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of notes in advance of pre- 
miums be taken u oF in tte | to the cash capital of FIVE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DO already subscribed, and not in- 
cluded in the above _— 


No Fire Risks, disconnected from Marine, have been taken 
by the Company. 
The Company, on the 3lst Dec., 1866, held Assets as 

SEE, CHE Bho cccccccccccovcersceespapeccecece $1,988,889 39 
The total of all ascertained and estimated Liabilities 

on that day were, (exclusive of sD of Premiums 

on outstanding risks, $636,703 75)....... sesceseee 1,856,157 59 


$632,731 80 
$500,000 00 








Cash Capital subscribed, to be added............... 


Making amount of Assets remaining with the Com- 
pany, (exclusive of the proposed subscription of 





notes in advance of Premiums,)...........++-+++ $1,132,731 80 
By order of the Board, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Sa0nETarr. 
‘Trustees : 


Moses H. Grinnell, Jacob R. Nevius, George G. Hobson, 
Roswell Sprague, Isaac A. Conn, Percy R. e, 
John Casadwick, A. ¥ del Valle, Samuel M. Fox, 
H. John 8. right, Joseph V. Onativia, 
Bamuel L. Mitchell, William Von ward 8. VD 
G. Foster, William T Oothon' 
Peter Poirier, Edward R. Anthony, Ernest Caylus, 
Lorut, Thos. J. Slaughter, FrederickChauncey, 


Samuel A. Sawyer, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., Geo. L. Kingsland 
Elias Ponvert, Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Simon De V! Isaac Bell, 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Vice-President. 
Isaac H. Watxun, Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 





[tNCORFORATED 1823) 


Cash Capital, - - ---- +--+ +++ = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, -------+--++- +++ $266,057 77 
a th ond OR 1, 1867,..... ..756,067 77 
Fie 06 wenel sates, 


Sineipal cities in the United 


or at its various 
. JAMES W. OTIS, President, 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOEB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. Y. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 


“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.”’ 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company. 
Agents wanted in City and Country. 


QUEEN (FIRE! INSURANCE Co., 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Authorized Capital, ................. £2,000,000 8tg, 
Subscribed Capital,............ 0.0.0... 21,885,220 Stg. 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus.......... $1,392,115 


SPECIAL FUND OF $200,000, 
Deposited in the I Department at Albany. 
United States Branch, No. 117 Broadway, N.Y. 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager. 
WILLIAM H. ROSS, Secretary. 
Trustees in New York. 


SHEPHERD KNAPP, WILLIAM H. MACY, 
Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. Pres. Leather Mauf. 


say M. MORRISON, 
Pres. Manhattan Bank. 
Directors in N New York. 


ae D. Bubeosh, Martin Bates, Archibald Baxter, 
B. Claflin, William HG Guion, J. Boorman Johnston, 








Henry F.8 ulding, Jose h Stuart, 
D Maree, ox Mager. 


Shepaerd K Knapp, 
Wetess, 


Hon. James 





For Sale by all Druggists. 


PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 


The best family soap in America, Similar in quality to the 
best English soap, becomes extremely hard, and is useful for 
Laundry, Bath, or Toilet. Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartar, and 
Baking Soda, are also first class articles, and always fall weight. 
Sold by grocers generally. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington 8t., New York. 


ME HORACE WATERS GRAND ny 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET OR 
GANS, wholesale and retail, to let; and rent were Le if purchased. 
Monthly payments = for the same. Second-hand Pianos at 
from $60 to $226. New seven Octave Piano, $275 
and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash pai’ for secoa 
band 08. Pianos tuned and repaired. HORACE WATERS. 








THE 
Wise Men of the Land, 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND RECOMMEND 
To all Invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Com- 
plaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections 


NATURE'S OWN 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4&4 CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. ¥. 





W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
‘7 GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





SCALES. 


These SCALES have been manufactured by the ORIGINAL 
INVENTORS for nearly 40 YEARS, and are now 


THE AGKNOWLEDCED S'TANDARD- 


throughout the country. DEALERS in articles bought and 
sold by weight cannot afford to use any other than 





an with cuts and descriptions, furnished on applica- 
ion to 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No. 353 BROADWAY, New York. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
From foot 4 LIBERTY STEET, North River, New a. 
—Connectin, ampton Junction with the Delaw: 
wannaand hotern Ral road, and at Easton with the Lehi, Valley 
Railroad and its connections, forming a * ong line to PITtsBU 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars, Also to the OW Re 
gion and Erie. 

GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINB 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of carr. 

WINTER ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Jan. 7, 1867, 

Leave New York as follows : 

At 6.30 a. m., for Easton, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkes- 
barre, Mahanoy City, &c. 

8 am., Mail Train, for Temanaton, Easton, Water Gap, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great —_, tteton. Binghampton, = 

a. m., Fast Line for Easton, entown, 

Harrisburg, — and the West, with but one change St 
cars to Cincinnati or hhieago, and but two changes to 8t Louis 
Connects at sootshane with train for Erie and the Oil Regions 

m. T for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Reading, 

Pottsville, en Se 

4p. m.—Train ton, Bethlehem, and Mauch Chunk. 

5 p.m., for Somerville snd Flemington. 

5 00 p. m.—Erie Express for Easton, Reading. Harrisburg, Wil- 
liamsport, Irvineton, Corry, Erie, &c. Bleeping Cars from New 
York to Williamsport. 

6 15 p.m., for Somerville. 

730 p.m., ’ for Somerville. 

&30 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harris’ urg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pitts Du 

Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 

a for the West can be ob’ at the office o1 the Cen- 

of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 

wr Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and No. 10 


Greenwich 8t. 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Snperintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
Dunkirk, and all points West and South, 








8.45 A.M. Way Train, Daily, to Otisville. 

100 A.M. ae Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca and West. 

4.00 P.M. Night Eup? for Port Jervis, Newburgh and Warwick, 

5.00 P.M. t Express, Buffalo, Salamanca, and Dunkirk. 

5.30 P.M. Way Train for Saffern. 

6.30 P.M. a Express, Daily, for Buffalo, Salamanca, Dun- 
and all points fest and South, 

730 P.M. | ~ XI Train, Daily, for the West. 


Also Way Traius for Boiling Spring, Bassaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M,12 M., 1 3.45, 4.30, 6.15 and *11.00 P.M.—* 
Daily. On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o'clock. 

Express Trains run in direct connection with all Southern 
and Western Lines. 

Takes a March Ist. 


wM. eed EUGH Ri 
Gat Pass, aek ew York, 


Gen’ sant, Roe + York. 


OUT-DOOR “SPORTS. 
CRICKET — ARCHERY — CROQUET — BASE BALL AND 
other Out-door Sport Implements. New Patent Spring Handle 
Bat, Bases, Score-books, Belts, Spikes, Shirts, Caps, Shoes, and 
Uniforms; Prize bats and balls mounted in gold and silver; new 
Buckle for b. b, belts with name plate. Rackets, aerial cricket, 
Needle gun game and games of all kinds. The most complete as- 
sortment. Send for price list to 
Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 150 Broapwar. 


~ JOSEPH GiLLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Quality, 








GREAT AND GOOD REMEDY. Of the Old a 
r , TRADE MARK: GILLOTT 
TARRANT’S LLOTT 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, Or Descriptive Name, and a Nuredes 
SECOND SERIES.—From No. 700 to 
a Taaps Manx: { 4°88? Gnaers, t wens ed 
Best and Most Reliable Medicine . ae 
ever offered to the people for the above class of diseases. Huwry Owsr, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8ONB, 
The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and Bole Agent. 94 John St... N. Vv 
grand-parents, will sll find this pleasant remedy well adapted for Holloway’ a oie ona ‘ istmont.—T he Elixir of 
differen’ ce de Leon an is companions 80 n vain for the 
_ afrgenyoone oe we wi of rejuvenescence, amid the orange groves and 


eads of Florida. it was left for Hollows) to discover 
og srs ontiete to Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Scrofala, Sore | 
Ulcers, Burns, Scalds, &c., in his — remedies of Pills an 
Ointment, which have been astonishing the world for upwards 
fitty years, by their marvellous cures in every type of 
Sold by all Druggists. of 
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